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Judge Chambers 

County Couht— Juvenile Court 

Denver, Colo, 

Ben B. Lindsey, Judge 

Denver, Colorado, July 11, 
Mrs. Charles E. Dickinson, 

City. 
My Dear Mra. Dickinson : 

I have been very much interested in your eiforts 
promote practical education and instruction among 
young people as to questions of sex. From practical 
contact with evils that afflict the youths of the city, 
I know more than the average individual the importance 
of your work, and what it means in the making of a puna 
manhood and womanhood. I have been especially 
interested in the book you are preparing, dealing with 
higher biology for use among young people and parents, 
and I wish to cordially commend your work as being 
along right Lines, and designed to do an immense amount 
of good. Since I have been on the Bench I think I have 
divorced probably four thousand people, and I believe 
a large number of these divorces was the direct result 
of ignorance and the troubles that came from ignorance 
and lack of proper instruction in one of the purest of th© 
mysteries of life, when properly uoderatood. Every 
father and mother should know that every school boy 
from twelve yeara of age up (and indeed, it is amazing 
how this rule applies even to those as young as six, seven 
or eight among boys, and an astonishing number of girls) 
discuss such matters and seek information that is in; 
nearly every case suppKed from the filthy and polluted" 
sources of the street. As to \.\vfc ^^ ^V«sx •sKiia&.iBiafcXH:^ 
should be taught to cbildreii, ^^ty^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^^x%»^ 
di^erence of opinion, but 1 ceT:X.w»sip* ""J^?^^ ^^'^ 



be delayed longer than the age of twelve with boys or 
fourteea with girls, and during the early ages such teach- 
ing should come from fathera and rnothera. 

I think, however, that in the high schools and among 
young people, under wiae and tactful direction, both 
boys and girls should be properly instructed as 'to the 
sacredness and purity of the sex functions, and as to the 
immorality, danger, suffering, sin and rniaery that comes 
from the misme or degradation of such functions. What- 
ever may be said about this matter, of one thing you can 
rest absolutely assured, and that is that knowledge and 
information can surely be gained regarding this important 
question, and it is much better that it should be gained 
from pure than impure sources. 

Sincerely yours, 

(Signed) Ben B. Lindsey. 



Denver, Colorado, July 6, 1906. 
[rs. C, E. Dickinson, 
Denver, Colo. 
Dear Madam : 

It is with a great dea! of interest that I have read the 
manuscript of your pamphlet on Higher Biology. The 
necessity for instruction and help along these much neg- 
lected and avoided paths can only be appreciated by 
physicians and the few earnest workers who, like you, 
have been awakened to the demands of our present 
state of society. 

The chapters on physiology and hygiene of sex are 
correct and sufficiently complete to meet the demands of 
the adolescent. 

As physicians, we have many heart-breaking expe- 
riences with those who have thoughtlessly or in ignorance 
abused and perverted the God-given instinct of sex, 
and we can, by means of your valuable book, help to 
educate youth on this vital question, not only preventing 
some of the evils that exist, but cause some parents to 
meet the needs of the present and discuss them as 
frankly as you have had the courage to do. 

Wishing your work the reception it should receive,! am. 
Very sincerely yours, 

GiLEB F. Roosevelt, M. D. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Surely the great hope of the world lies in the boys and 
girls of the present. We have given much time and 
thought to boys and their possible future. What is more 
natural than for mothers to think their contribution to 
this age and generation should be given directly to their 
offspring, in whom the mother's life is centered? Through 
worthy children a mother has her compensations and re- 
wards. 

Instruction in this subject, sex, has usually been left 
to the homes. Most of these are no more able to teach 
this higher branch of Hology than they would be to teaeh 
a subject in higher mathematics. Society knows the 
home is of necessity inadequate. Why pretend any 
longer? The school recognizes its obligation to teaeh 
science; let us regard this subject as a branch of science, 
and treat it accordingly. We will omit any discussion 
of the objections to introducing the work to any adult 
or youth who UReda it, and will consider the reasons which 
have induced us to believe the time is ripe for this step. 

Many adults have mistaken ignorance for innocence, 
and seem to think that it redounds to their credit that they 
are ignorant of the laws of their sex organism, functions, 
and hygiene. What kind of material is this for parent- 
hood? That beautiful, soul satisfying relation to which 
aU humans should look forward. 

Many criminals and other defectives testify that they I 
first erred through ignorance; let us remove some of that | 
ignorance and then feel justified in holding those, who , 
violate law deliberately and intentionally, responsible for | 
the effects of such violation; let us eliminate that mock 
modesty, prttdery, and put in its place scientific facts, and 
real modesty; let us "paint things just as they are," be- ' 
cause the truth is the only safe guiile, I 

The outlook is a dark one from many points of view I 
from the very nature of things, from the perversion of I 
God ^iven feelings and laws, "^^a^ \k3b.'^fe ^ife''^^'^'*^'^-' 
we&k and negligent in t\i\am&Uexmmfe^iX^^'>sv'*^'^=^f^^^=^^ 
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else pertaining to the good of humanity. Let the indi- 
vidual boy and Me mother take a hand to see what may 
be done. Of the many things tried, one field remains 
untouched — that of education. Where are the lawa 
of sex taught to the children and youth of this conntiy? 
In isolated cases and j^roups, yes. But is there one single 
text book OQ the subject? The school has left it to the 
home, the home has left it to the street, and the street 
feeds the Humane Society, the Juvenile Court, the Critten- 
den Home, and the Refuges. It is clearly time to right- 
about-face and deal candidly with ourselves and others. 
What do we need? Self consciousness ^ and prudery, 
and profanation? No, we need knowledge and modesty, 
^' which is always the sign and safe guard of a mystery." 
We would not brush the bloom from the rose, but we 
would prevent the blight on the rose. We would keep the 
bloom of knowledge and remove the blight of ignorance. 
"The facility J pleasure, and strong self control shown 
by a child and youth in playing some arbitrai-y game prove 
that it is quite natural for him to govern hia acts to a 
desired end, and enjoy it. There is a splendid wealth 
of aspiration in youth, a pure and haughty desire for the 
very beat and highest, which ought to be playing into the 

t current of our racial life, and lifting it higher with each 
new generation. 
"The love of emulation, so hateful in the false, cheap 
forms it so often takes, is a beautiful force when turned 
to self improvement. We underrate the power of good 
intention in our youth. One could ask for nothing better 
than the material we imve at hand. The whole question is 
how to teach and train the adolescent; what to do with 
all this good material. Not only have "we the best sort 
of tnaterial to work upon, but B}m the very best incen- 
tive." 

P There is rare wisdom in youth if we would but use it. 
One object of thl'? book is to use it. The first step is the 
education of our women and children, especially the 
adolescent^ who is really the instrument of each succeed- 
j/yr ^e/?ejB tj on , 
Yi>utlj8 need deEnite knowledge wYuc^i V\W i5ixeNft^\. 
^^em from listemng to fooUsh conveTaEA\oiiB, T^ft.i\Txi 
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wicked books^ looking at obscene pictures and submitting 
to other influences which continue to pervert and belittle 
the whole subject of sex. 

"The subject of sex is difficult to deal with. There is 
no doubt a natural reticence connected with it. There 
is also a great deal of prudery. The passion fills a large 
part of human thought without being spoken of, and 
words on the subject are so few and inadequate, every 
thing that is said is apt to be misunderstood. Next to 
hunger, sex is doubtless the most primitive and imperative 
of our needfl. But in modem civilized life sex enters 
probably even more into consciousneBs than hunger, for 
the hunger needs are in the later societies fairly well sat- 
isfied, but the sex desires are strongly restrained, both by 
law and custom, from satisfaction, and so assert them- 
selves all the more in thought. To fijid the place of these 
desires, their utterance, their control, their personal 
import, their social import, is a tremendous problem to 
every youth, man and woman/ 

" All the sexf unotions and relations are intensely personal ; 
they should ever remain both modest and sacred, at the 
same time, no youth should be ignorant of the physical, 
mental, and moral nature of the sex subject. Reticence 
and ignorance on this subject has obtained among the 
educated and cultivated classes, until the ill effects, aris- 
ing from this lack of training, are unbelievable. This is 
especially true of the average relation between mother 
and child. With few exceptions, the inadequate mother 
ves her daughter no adequate warning or prevision of 
what life holds for her; as a logical consequence, inno- 
cence and ignorance go on perpetuating aickneas, pain 
and sin, through countless generations. An ignorant 
and abnormal motherhood, over-anxioi^ and under- 
wise, hovers the child to its barm, and turns it out de- 
fenseless, and exposed to the worst of evils. An amazing 
paradox! A mother ashamed of her crowning glory, 
motherhood. Because she is ashamed of it, she is igno- 
rant, and consequently unable to explain it to her own 
chiJdren; often she Vies to ynem. tOTto-^aTMasj^ >^e& TSija^ 
sacred and vital things oi Vvie" 



Dnunmond haa shown the value of a prolonged child- 
hood. The tendency to ishorten charming childhood is 
to be deplored. Scientifio knowledge does not make 
children unchildlike; it is experience with unchildlike 
things that develops them prematurely. It is a mother's 
earnest wish to speak simply, directly and modestly to 
the ear and heart of each reader. No youth was ever 
harmed by a book which treated the sex question seriously. 
It has been regarded as a difficult and almost impossible 
subject to present. We have not found it such. We 
have found boys truthful, respectful, loyal, and pure 
w'hen they have been taught in proper fashion and by a 
suitable authority. Therefore, we address otiiselves 
especially to youths who are to be the living epistle from 
the mothers of this, to the children of the next genera- 
tion. 

We hope that this book will give you practical knowl- 
edge and an inspiration to apply it in your everyday life, 
and in helping others. We hope it will reveal the mys- 
tery, and laws of your being, not tend to make you 
ashamed of your whole nature, or of any part of it. 



THE EVOLUTION OF A MOTHER. 

Most mothers realize that they have not been trained 

^for their work of educating children. Aa in other phases 

>f the evolution of the human family, the idea of mother- 

lood has come slowly. 
Henry Drummond, in a chapter on this subject, says, 
part, as follows: "The evolution of a mother was the 

lost stupendous task that evolution ever undertook. 

Lun the eye for a moment up the scale of animal life. 

Lt the bottom ia a form so low that it can with difficulty 
be distinguiahed from vegetable life. It is a mere mass 
of stomachs floating in water, and diacemible only 
through a microscope. Then come single stomachs, the 
fjelly-^h, for example. Then the stomach with a shell- 
like covering, and we have the star-fish. Then real fish 
having backbones, then frogs and turtles having hearts 
and other organs more perfectly developed; then birds, 
then — what? The mammaUa, the mothers. There the 
series stops. 

*'Is it too much to say that the one motive of organic 
nature was to make mothers? It is at least certain that 
this was the chief thing she did. la as real a senise as a 
factory is meant to turn out locomotives or clocks, the 
machinery of nature is designed in the last resort to turn 
out mothers. You will find mothers in lower nature at 
every stage of imperfection; you ■will see attempts being 
made to get at better types; you will find old ideas aban- 
doned and higher models coming to the front. And 
when you get to the top you find the last great act was 
but to present to the world a physiologically perfect type. 
It ia a fact which no human mother can regard without 
awe, which no man can realize without a new reverence 
for women and a new belief in the higher meaning of 
nature, that the goal of the whole plant aad a.nloisi kiaj^ 
doms seem to have been t\ne cteaXKwx A^'w»S!^i^=^^'^ 
the very naturalist has to ca^i ma.mxfi.^&&.. 
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^H "AJl elementary animala in the scale of life leading up 
^" to_ the mammal, or mother, are orphans; they know 
neither home nor care; the earth is their only mother or 
the inhospitable sea; tJiey waken to isolation, to apathy, 
to the attentions only of those who seek their doom. But 
as we draw nearer the apex of the animal kingdom, the 
spectacle of a protective maternity looms into view. At 
what precise point it begins it is difficult to say. But that 
it does not begin at once, that there is a long and gradual 
evolution of maternity, ia clear. From casual observa- 
tion, and from popular books, it might be inferred that 
care of offspring — we cannot yet speak of affection — ia 
characteristic of the whole field of nature. On the con- 
trary, it is doubtful whether in the invertebrate half of 
nature it exists at all. If it does, it is very rare; and in 
the vertebrates it is met with only exceptionally, till we 
reach the highest classes. 

"What does exist, and sometimes in marvelous per- 
fection, is care of eggs; but that is a wholly different thing, 
both in its physical and psychical aspect, from love of 
offspring. The truth is nature so made animals in the 
early days that they did not need mothers. The mo- 
ment they were boni they looked after themselvea, and 
were perfectly able to look after themselves. Mothere 
in these days would have been a superfluity. AH that 
nature worked at at that dawning date was maternity in a 
physical sense— motherhood came as a later and a rarer 
growth. The children of those days were not really 
^H children at aU; they were only offspring, apringeis off, 
^H deserters from home. At one bound they were out into 
t life on their own account, and she who begat them knew 
them no more. That early world, therefore, for millions 
and millions of years was a bleak and loveless world. It 
was a world without children and a world without moth- 
ers. It is good to realize how heartless nature was till 
these arrived. Everything that can be done for the egg 
is done. It is obvious that nature never intended to 
make a mother here; that aU that she desired as yet was 
^a perfect the Srst maternal instinct. 
"Sut there is another reason, m addltwu. ^o t\ia ■^iwr 
c/icity of the offspring, why parental caxa \.% «. <im^ oa 
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the market in lower nature. There are such multitudes 
of these creatures that it is scarcely worth caring for them. 
The humbler denizens of the world produce offspring, not 
by units or tens, but by thousands and millions; and with 
populations so vast, maternal protection is not required 
to sustain the existence of the species. It was probably 
on the whole a better arrangement to produce a million 
and let them take their chance, than to produce one and 
take special trouble with it* It was easier^ moreover^ a 
thousand times easier, for nature to make a million young 
than one mother. 

"Now before maternal love can be evolved out of this 
first care, before love can be made a necessity, and car- 
ried past the mihatched egg to the living thing which is 
to come out of it, nature roust alter aU her ways. Four 
great changes at leaat must be introduced into her pro- 
gram. In the first place, she must cause fewer young to 
be produced at a birth. In the second place, she must 
have these young produced in such outward form that 
their mothers will recognize them. In the third place, 
instead of producing them in such physical perfection 
that they are able to go out into life the moment they are 
born, she must make them helpless, so that for a time they 
must dwell with her if they are to live at all. And fourth- 
ly, it is required that she shall be made to dwell with 
them; that in some way they also should be made neces- 
sary — phyacally neceasary^ — to her to compel her to 
attend to them^ All these beautiful arrangements we 
find carried out to the last detail. A mother is made, as 
it were, in four processes. 

"The first great change that had to be introduced into 
nature was the diminishing of the number of young pro- 
duced at birth. As we have seen, nearly all the lower 
animals produce acores, or hundreds, or thousands, or 
miUions, at one time. Now, no mother can love a million. 
Clearly, if nature wishes to make caretakers, she must 
moderate her demands. And so she sets to work to bring I 
down the numbers, reducing them so steadily until so few ' 
remain that motherhood becomes a posaibiUtY. Haw I 
great this change is eaa OTciY "te ai5\^'k^^^^ "^J^'ssi ^^ 
realizes the almost iBcaU\]i.&U.e le,t^^3i^^Vl ^ "^^ ^^ 
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created forms of life. When we examme the progeny of 
the lowest plants we find ourselves among figures 80 high 
that no microscope can count them. The herring and 
the cod give birtti to a million ova; the frog spawns eg^ 
by the thousand, and most of the creatures at and below 
that level in like degree. Then comes a gradual change. 
When we pass on to the reptiles, the figures fall into 
hundreds. On reaching the birds the young are to be 
counted by tens or units. In the highest of mammals 
the rule is one. This bringing down of the numbers is a 
remarkable circmnBtance. It means the calling in of a 
diffused care, to focus it upon one, and concentrate it 
into love. 

"The next thing was to make it possible for the parent 
to recognize ita young. If it was difficidt to love a million, 
it was impossible to love an embryo. In the lower reaches 
the young are never in the amallest degree Hke their par- 
ents, and, granting the higher power of recognition to the 
mother, it is impossible that she should recognize her own 
oflfspring. No doubt there are other modes of recogni- 
tion in nature than those which depend on the sense ol 
sight. But looked at on every side, the fact remains that 
the power to identify their young is all but absent until 
the higher animals appear. The next work of nature, 
therefore, was to make the young resemble the parent; 
to make, in short, the children presentable at birth. All 
that she did was to keep them hidden till they grew more 
presentable. 

"Though in no case in higher nature is the young an 
exact reproduction of its parent, it will be admitted that 
the likeness is very much greater than among any of the 
lower animals. The young of many birds are at least a 
colorable imitation of their parents ; nature's young geese 
are at least enough lilie geese not to be mistaken for 
swans; no dog could be misled into mistaking — even apart 
from the sense of smell — a kitten for a puppy, nor would 
a hare ever be taken in by the young of a rabbit. Among 
domestic animals, like the sheep and cow, there is a 
culmination of adaptation in this direction, the lamb and 
i/ie eaJf when bom being almost lacsvTOSi.&^ cil \.Wl^ 
mothers. But this point need not be. d'^e\X. oii. \^. Na 
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of insigmficant importance, and belongs to the surface. 
The idea of nature going out of her way to make better 
faniily likeness will not stand scrutiny as a final end in 
physiology. These illustrations are simply adduced to 
confirm the impression that nature is working not aim- 
lessly, not even mysteriously, but in a specific direction; 
that somehow the idea of mothers is in her mind, and that 
she is tiying to draw closer the bonds which are to unite 
the children of men, 

"If this second process in the evolution of motherhood 
is of minor importance, the neceseity for the third will 
not be doubted. What use is there for perfecting the 
power of recognition between parent and child if the latter 
act like the run of offspring in tower nature — spring 
off into independent life the moment they are bom? If 
the mother is to be taught to know her progeny, surely 
the progeny also must be taught not to abandon their 
mother. And hence nature had to set about a somewhat 
novel task — to teach the youth of the world the fifth 
commandment. Glance once more over the animal 
seiies and see how thoroughly she taught them the 
lesson. 

"Passing over the children of the elementary animals 

— those produced in such countless numbers that the 

death of a million or two woiild not be noticed— let us 

take a child of the higher order; the God Intentioned 

Child, a bird, let us say. This child begins well, stays 

much at home in the early days, but plays the prodigal 

toward the close. For some weeks it remains qwetly in 

I the egg; for more weeks it remains — -not quite so quietly 

^fc— in the nest; and for more weeks still — but with an ob* 

^viouB itching to be off — in the neighborhood of the nest. 

^H'his, nevertheless, is a good subject. 

^H "Nature's object is ethical as well as physiological; 

^Bnd though when we look below the surface a purely 

^physiological explanation of the riddle will appear, the 

ethical gain is not less clear. By curbing these children 

she is educating them, rescuing them from a wild and 

lawless life. These roving embTyoa %,tk, -cBSstfc Nsr^c^^Ssan 

their nature and habits must lae cYva,tkig£i\ -v^^*^ ^^s^atdssx^ 

mce^ but & gentler race moist \ie bora. "^^^ ^«t.?i&^cxN®' 
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come into the world — home, love, mother. And these 
imperceptibly alow drawings together of parent and child 
are the inevitable preliminaries of the doineatication of 
the human race. Regarded from the ethical point of 
view, there are few things more significant than this 
reining-in of the world's rampant youth, thia tightening 
the bonds of family life, this most gentle introduction 
of gentleness into a world cold with motherleaa childreQ 
and heartless with childless mothers, 

"The personal tie once formed between parent and 
offspring could never be undone, and from this moraeHt 
onwards must grow from more to more. For observe 
what has happened. A generation has grown up to 
whom this tie is the necessity of existence. Every 
mammalian child bom into the world must come to b& 
fed, must, for a given number of hours each day, be in 
the maternal school, and whether it likes it or not, learn 
its lessons. No young of any mammal can nourish itself. 
There is that in it therefore at this stage which compels 
it to seek its mother; and there is that in the mother 
which compels if even physically — and this ia the fourth 
process, on which it is needless to dwell — to seek her child. 
On the physiological side the name of thja impelling power 
is lactation; on the ethical side, it is love. And there is. 
no escape henceforth from communion between mother 
and child, or only one — death. Break this new bond 
and the mammalia become extinct. Nature is in earnest 
here, if anywhere. The training of humanity is seen to 
be under a compulsory education act. It is the severity 
and dread of her penalties, coupled with the impossibility 
of evading the least of them, that the will of nature and 
the seriousness of her purposes are most declared. 

"With the physical program carried out to the last 

detail, the ethical drama opened. An early result, 

partly of her sex, and partly of her passive strain, is the 

founding through the instrumentality of the first savaga 

mother of a new and beautiful social state — domesticity. 

While jnnn, restless, eager, hungry, is a wanderer on the 

earth J woman makes a hom.e. Ait.d tVciM,'^ i\xis Kom.e be 

but a platform of sticks and lea^ea, %^xOa ^% W^ ^atSisw 

bwJds oQ a tree, it becomes t\ie fits^ gfia-^ %<iV^oV\Q,«nL 
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the human race. For one day there appears in this 
roofless room that which is to teach the teachers of the 
world — a little child. 

"No greater day ever dawned for evohition than this 
on which the first human cliild was bom. For there 
entered then into the world the one thing w^anting to 
complete the ascent of man — a tutor for the affections. 
It may be that a mother teaches a child, but in a far deep- 
er sense it is the child who teaches the mother. Millions 
of millions of mothers have lived in the world before this, 
but the higher affections were unborn. Tenderness, 
gentleness, unselfishness, love, care, self-sacrifice— these 
as yet were not, or were only in the bud. Maternity 
existed in humble forms, but not yet motherhood. To 
create motherhood and all that enshrines itself in that 
huly word required a human child. The creation of the 
mammalia established two schools in the world — the 
two oldest and surest and best equipped schools of ethics 
that have ever been in it — the one for the cliild, who must 
now at least know its motherj the other for the mother, 
who must as certainly attend to her child. The only 
thing that remains now is to secure that they shall both 
be kept in that school as long as it is possible to detain 
them. The next effort of evolution, therefore — the fifth 
process as one might call it — is to lengthen out these 
school days, and give affection time to grow. 

"No animal except man was permitted to have his 
education thus prolonged. Many creatures were allowed 
to stay at school for a few days or weeks, but to one only 
was given a curriculum complete enough to accomplish 
its exalted end. Watch two of the highest organisms 
during their earliest youth, and observe the striking con- 
trast in the time they are made to remain at their mother's 
side. The first is a human infant; the second, born, let 
us suppose, on the same day, is a baby monkey. In a 
few days or weeks the baby monkey is almost able to 
leave its mother. Already it can cUmb, and eat, and 
chatter like its parents; and in a few weeks more the crea- 
ture is as independent of them aa ^W '<«\a.^^\-'%ftR.5i^S& "^ 
the parent tree. Meantime, a,Ti.d. icit tivkk^ ^ccvW^^^ ^ 
me, its little twin is unable to ieed'\^-^^^i«i't ^^^Shx-fc-^H.^^^ 
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or protect itself; it is a mere aemi-unconaciouB chattel, 
a sprawling ball of helplessness, the world's one type of 
impotence. The body is there in all its parts, bone for 
bone and muscle for niuscle, like the other. But some- 
how this body will not do its work. Something as yet 
hangs fire. The body has eyeabut Jthey see not, ears 
but they^hear not, limbs but they walk not. '^Thia body 
is a failure. Why does the human infant lie like a log 
on the forest bed while its nimble prototype mocks it 
from the bough above? Why did tlmt which is not hu- 
man step out into life so long before that which is? 

"The question has been answered for us by Mr. John 
Fiske, and the world here owes to him one of the moat 
beautiful contributions ever made to the evolution of man. 
We know what this delay means ethically — it was neces- 
sary for moral training that the human child should have 
the longest time by its mother's aide — but what deter- 
mines it on the physical side? The thing that consti- 
tutes the difference the baby monkey and the baby man 
is an extra piece of machinery which the last possesses 
and the first does not. It is this which ia keeping back 
the baby man. What is that piece of machinery? A 
brain, a human brain. The child, nevertheless, is not 
using it. Why? Because it is not quite fitted up. Na- 
ture is working hard at it, but owing to its intricacy and 
delicacy the process requires much time, and till all is 
ready the babe must remain a thing. And why does the 
monkey brain get ready first? Because it is an easier 
machine to make. And why should it be easier to 
make? Because it is only required to do the life work of 
an animal; the other has to do the life work of a man. 
Mental evolution, in fact, here steps in, and makes an 
unexpected contribution to the ethical development of 

tthe world, 
"An apparatus for controlling one of the lower atiimalM 
can be turned out from the workshop of nature some- 
times in a day. The wheels are few, the works are simple, 
the connections require little time for adjustment or cor- 
reetion. Everything that a bumbW OTi£a.idaTO. 'wlU do has 
iyeen done a million times by its. Tpa-teiAa, mj.^ «\\«&.^ 
iAe f&eultiea have been carefufty vaa^ractfti >i^ \iKra.?fit 
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and will automaticaOy repeat the whole life and move- 
ment of their mee. But when a man is made, it is not 
an automaton that ia made. This being will do new 
things, think new thoughts, originate new ways of life. 

*'The use of all this to morals, the reactions especially 
upon the mother, are too obvious to dwell on. Till 
the brain, arrived, everything was too brief, too rapid 
for ethical achievements; animals were in a hurry to be 
bom, childiea thirsted to be free. There was no help- 
lessness to pity, no pain to relieve, no quiet hours, no 
watching; to the mjther, no moment of suspense^the 
most educative moment of all — when the spark of life 
in her little one burned low. Parents could be no use 
to their offspring physically. The young required no 
infancy; the old acquired no sympathy. Even among 
other mammalia or the birds the mother's chance was 
email. There, infancy extends to a few days or weeks, 
yet is but an incident in a life preoccupied with sterner 
tasks. A lioness will bleed for her cub today, and in 
morrow's struggle for life contend with it to the death. 

sheep knows its lamb only while it is a lamb. The 
affection in these cases, fierce enough while it lasts, is 
soon forgotten, and the traces it left in the brain are 
bliterated before they have furrowed into habit. 
'Among the camivora it is instructive to observe that 
while the brief span of infancy admits of the mother 
learning a little love, the father, for want of even so brief 
a lesson, remains untouched, so wholly untouched indeed 
that the mother has often to hide her offspring from him 
lest they be devoured. Love then had no chance till 
the human mother came. To her alone was given a 
curriculimi prolonged enough to let her graduate in the 
school of the affections. Not for days or weeks, but 
for months, as the ciy of her infant's helplessness went 
"forth, she must stand between the flickering flame and 
eath; and for years to come, until the budding intellect 
could take its own command, tliis love dare not grow 
cold, or paiise an hour in its unselfish ministry. 

"Begin at the beginning agaiu and recall tb.e fa.<it of 

woman 'a passive strain, A. teadeii'i'^ ^^^a ^■aaiv^"^ ts^ssk:^, 

among other things, a capacity lo sVs. ?^Si^. "S)S:.\^.\s^^^'^ 
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minute or an hour does not matter; the point is that 
'the faintest possible capacity is there. For this is the 
embryo of patience and if much and long nursed a full 
fledged patience will come out of it. Supply next to 
this new virtue some definite object on which to prac- 
tice, let lis say, a child. When this child ia in trouble 
the mother will observe the signs of pain. Its cry TiviJt 
awaken associations, and tn some dull sense the mother 
will feel with it. But "feeling with another" is the literal 
translation of the name of a second virtue — sympathy. 
From feeling with it, the parent will sooner or later be 
led to do something to help it; then it will do more thinga 
to help it; finally it will be always helping it. Now, to 
care for tilings ia to become careful; to tend things is 
to become tender. Here are four virtues — patience, 
Bympathy^ carefulness, tenderness — already dawning 
upon mankind. 
B "On occasion sympathy will be called out in unusual 
^ways. Crises will occur — dangers, famines, sicknesses. 
At first the mother will be xinable to meet these extreme 
demands — ^her fund of sympathy is too poor. She can- 
not take any exceptional trouble, or forget herself, or 
do anything very heroic. The child, unable to breast 
the danger alone, dies. It is well that this should be so. 
It is the severity and righteous justice of nature^ A 
mother who has failed in helpfulness must leave no suc- 
cessor to perpetuate her unworthineas in posterity. 
Somewhere else, however, developing along similar line-s, 
there is another fractionally better mother. When the 
emergency occurs, she rises to the occasion, For one 
hour she transcends herself. That day a cubit is added 
to the moral stature of mankind; the firet act of self- 
sacrifice is registered in favor of the human race. It 
may or may not be that the child will acquire its mother's 

J virtue. But unselfishness has scored; its child has 
broved itself fitter to survive than the cliild of selfislmeefl. 
ft does not follow that in all circumstances the nobler 
r£// always he victorious ; but It baa a %Teat chance. A 
w score more of centufiea, a le^w Tftoitfe xtcKiQwa ^1 
--^others, Hud the germs of paUencfet cb.t(iI\j^'Cl^^, \-tTA«t- 
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neas, Byraparthy, and aelf-aacrilice will have rooted them- 
selves in humanity, 

"See then what the savage mother and her babe have 
brought into the world. When the first mother awoke 
to her first tenderness and wamied her lonlmeaa at her 
! infant's love; when for a moment she forgot herself and 
' thought upon its weakness or its pain; when by the most 
imperceptible act or sign or look of sympathy she ex- 
pressed the unutterable impulae of her motherhood, the 
touch of a new creative hand was felt upon the world. 
However short the earliest infancies, however feeble 
the sparks they fanned, however long heredity took to 
gather fuel enough for a steady fiame, it is certain that 
once this fire began to warm the cold heart of nature and 
give humanity a heart, the most stupendous task of the 
past was accomplished. A softened pressure of an un- 
couth hand, a human gleam in an almost animal eye, 
, an endearment in an inarticulate voice — feeble things 
I enough. Yet in those faint awakenings lay the hope of 
^■Ihe himian race." 



THE EVOLUTION OF A FATHER. 
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"We have watched the beautiful experiment of nature 
making mothers, and the world was now beginning to 
fill with mothers, but there were no fathers. During all 
this long process the father has not even been named. 
The time for him, nevertheless, is not lost. In his own 
way he is also at school, and learning lessons which will 
one day be equally needed by humanity. The acquisi- 
tions of the manly life are as necessary to human char- 
acter as the virtues which gather their sweetness by the 
cradle. Hence nature had to set about another long 
and difficult process — to make the savage father a re- 
formed character* 

'The evolution of a father is not so beautiful a process 
iB the evolution of a mother, but it was almost as formi- 
dable a pmbJem to attack. Ks TRUcNi $i.^^'e5&fes&. wv"^ 
»s we sh&ll see, ae the ttaininfe ol ttvfe ^ESiK^JoKts^^^^^^"'^ 
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it began later it required the brining about of one or 
two changes in nature as novel as any that preceded it. 
When the work begun, the father was in much woree 
plight, 80 far as training for family life was concerned, 
than the mother. If maternity was in a feeble level in 
the lower reaches of nature, paternity waa non-existent. 
Among a few invertebrates the male parent took a pass- 
ing share in the care of the eggs, but it is not until we 
are all but at the top that fatherly instinct finds any real 
expression. Among the birdsj the parents unite to- 
gether in most cases to build the nest, the father doing 
the rough work of bringing in moss and tii^igs, while the 
more trusty mother does the actual work. When the 
eggs are laid, the male parent also takes his turn at 
incubation; supplies food and protection, and lingers 
round the place of birth to defend the fledgelings to the 
last. When we leave the birds, however, and pass on to 
the mammals, the fathers are nearly all backsHdera. 
Many are not only indifferent to their yoimg, but hostile; 
and amon^ the carnivora the motheia have frequently 
to hide their little ones lest the father eats them. 

"We have another and a more serious count against 
early fatherhood. If the love of father for child was 
in this backward state, indefinitely niore grave was the 
condition of things between him and the mother. Prob- 
ably we have all taken it for granted that husbands and 
wives have always loved one another. Evolution takes 
nothing for granted. In lower nature, as a simple fact, 
male and female do not love one another; and in the 
lower reaches of human nature, husband and wife do 
not love one another. Among exceptional nations, for 
the last few hours of the world's history, husbands and 
wives have truly loved; but for the vast mass of man- 
kind, during the long ages which preceded historic times, 
conjugal love was probably all but unknown. 

"Now here is a very pretty problem for evolution. She 

I has at once to make good husbands and good fathers out 

I of lawless savages. Unless this problem ia solved the 

higher progress of the world is at an end. It is the ma- 

iure opinion of every one wb.o "has tWvu^X. \s^u tbe 

bSstoiy of tlxe world, that the tUng oi \iift\isaV vkv^qt^m^s.^ 
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for all times and to all nations is family life. When 
the family was instituted, and not till then, the higher 
evolution of the world was secured. Hence the excep- 
tional value of the father's development. As the other 
half of the arch on which the whole higher world is built, 
his taming, his domestication, Ms moral discipline, are 
vital; and in the nature of things this waa the next great 
operation undertaken by evolution. 

"The first step in the transition was to relate him, de- 
finitely and permanently to the mother. Marriage like 
everything else has been slowly evolved , and until it was 
evolved, until they learned to dwell continually together, 
there was no chance for mutual love to spring up between 
male and female. In nature the pairing seasjn is usually 
but an incident. It lasts only a very short time, and 
during the rest of the year, with some exceptions, the 
sexes remain apart. From the investigations of West- 
ermarck we leam that it is more than probable that the 
earliest progenitors of man had a pairing season, and 
that the young were bom at a particular time of the year, 
and never at any other time. All the animals nearest to 
man in nature have such a season, and there are only a few 
known — the elephant, for instance, and some whales — 
which have none. Now the brevity of this period in the 
father's case must have told against his developing any 
real affection. If he is to run away a few days after the 
young are bom he will miss all the discipline of the home, 
and as this discipline is essential, as this is the only way in 
which love can be acquired, or inherited love developed, 
some method must be adopted in his case to extend the 
period of home life during which it can act. 

"Now let us see how this was done. The problem 
being to give love time, the solution was in some way 
to alter the circumstances which confined the pairing 
season to a specific date — to abolish, in fact, the pairing 
season in the case of man, and lengthen out the time in 
which husband and vAie should stay together. And as 
this was actually the method adopted, we have firat to 
ask what these special circumstances were. Why should 
snimals have specific dates ^\, a&\ Ttkfe ^xss. -'^i^'^a*-' 
found if we e^^mine caret ui-Vy T»fW\» ^Jtoesfc ^ss^-*^ ^'i?^'^ "^^^ 
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the reasons nature has had for choosing them. Some wise 
principle must underlie this, or it would not be the irni- 
versal rule it is. The pairing time with birds, as every 
one knows, occurs in the spring, With reptiles this is 
also the case; but among mammals each species has a 
season peculiar to itself, every separate month being se- 
lected by one or other, and invariably adhered to. It 
might seem that no law governed these chosen tim^, 
but their very variety is the proof of an underlying prin- 
ciple. For they ehnw that each animal in each particular 
country chooses the time of the year to give birth to her 
young when they will have the best chance of surviving 
^— that ia to aay, when the climate is mildest, food most 
abundant, and the prospects of life on the whole most 
favorable. The dormouse thus brings forth its young ia 
August, when the nuts begin to ripen; and the young 
_ leer sees the light ju-st before the first grass shoots into 
'greenness. Because those bom at this season survived 
and those bom out of it perished, by the prolonged action 

»of natural selection these chosen times probably become 
engrained in the species, and woidd only alter with cli- 
mate itself. 

"But when man's evolution made a certain progress, 
and when the mother's care reached mature perfection, 
it was no longer imperative for children to be bom only 
when the sun was shining, and the fruits grew ripe. The 
parents could now make provision for any weather and for 
any dearth. They could give their little ones clothes when 
the nights grew cold ; they could build barns and grana- 
ries against times of famine. In any climate, and at any 
time, their young were safe; and the old marriage dates, 
with their subsequent desertions, were struck from the hu- 
man calendar. So arose, or at least was inaugurated, fam- 
ily life. It was when man's mind became capable of mak- 
ing its own provisions against the weather and the crops 
that the possibility of fatherhood, motherhood, and the 
family were realized. But the process is not yet quite 
completed. Among some primitive tribes, w^e are as- 
jst/ned by authorities , the idea of love between husband 
j3/i(/ wife IS hardly thought of ; amouig aoxwe., t\«i\j BN^T\\.\jft 
appearance of aJ^ection exists*, among, oUiexa \\i\'5.c.«raa&.- 
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[ered even disgraceful for a wife to show any affection for 
husband; and that certain tribes have no idea of 
jnderness nor chivalrous devotion. The Eakimo, per- 
laps, may be excused for treating his wife with great 
Boldness and neglect. The savage cruelty with which 
wives are treated by the Australian aborigines is indi- 
cated even in their weapons. The very names servant, 
slave, by which the Brahman address their wives, and 
the wife's reply, master, lord, symbolize the gulf between 
the two. There are exceptions, it is true, and often 
^vtouching exceptions, but in the main, it is impossible to 
^uoubt that in the region of all the higher affections the 
Bavage wife and the savage husband were all but strangers 
to each other, 

''What then was wanting for the perfection of the do- 
mestic tie, and how did evolution secure it? In the ani- 
mal creation, we have already witnessed the methods | 
which nature took to get more care out of httle care, ' 
to make a short-lived sympathy grow into a great sym- 
pathy. Her method was first, concentration; and second, 
extension of time. By giving a mother one or two young 
to care for instead of a hundred, she made care practicable, 
and by lengthening the period of infancy from hours to 
years she made it inevitable. And these are again her 
methods in perfecting love between man and wife. By 
abolisMng the pairing season she lengthened "the time 
for love to grow in ; the next step is to perfect the object ' 
on which it shall focus. For there was again the same 
sort of barrier to a full-blown love which we saw before 
ijQ the animal kingdom. An animal mother could not 
truly love in the early days because she had a hundred 
For a thousand young, Man could not love in the early 
days because he had a dozen wives; therefore polygamy ' 

■must be abohshed. 
I "It is not enough to give time for mutual knowledge 
and affection after marriage. Nature must deepen the 
result by extending it to the time before marriage, ( 
In primitive times there was no such thing as couri;ship. ] 
Men secured their wives in three ways, and in uncivilized , 
nations, so find them stU\. XmOTL^ \i6.'^^^Wia> ■toKjjs'!&. 
^^rri&ge ia not a case of love, bu't. ol ftft.-^Vxs5fe\iKSiti-v^%'<S5^ 
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semi -barbarous it is a case of barter; and among the im- 
perfectly civilized— among whom we must often include 
ourselves — a matter of convention. 

"Courtship, with its vivid perceptions and quickened 
emotions, ia a great opportunity for evolution; and to 
institute and lengthen reasonably a period bo rich in 
impreaaion is one of its latest and highest efforts. To 
give love time, indeed, has been all along, and through 
a great variety of arrangements, the chief meaUB of es- 
tablishing it on the earth. Unfortunately, the lesson 
of nature here is being all too slowly learned even among 
nations with its open book before them. In some of 
the greatest of civilized countries, real mutual knowledge 
between the youth of the sexes is unattainable; marriages 
are made only by a higher kind of purchase, and the su- 
preme step in life is taken in the dark. Whatever safe- 
guards this method provides it cannot be final, nor can 
those nations rise to any exalted social height or moral 
greatness till some change occurs. It has been given 
especially to one nation to lead the world in its assault 
upon this mistaken law, and to demonstrate to mankind 
that in the unconstrained and artless relations of youth 
lie higher safe-guards than the pohte conventions of 
society can afford. The people of America have proven 
that the blending of the sweet currents of different family 
lives in social intercourse, in recreation, and — most of 
all — ^in education, can take place freely and joyously 
without any sacrifice of man's reverence for woman, or 
woman's reverence for herself; and, springing out of these 
naturally mingled lives, there must more and more come 
those sacred and happy homes which are the surest guar- 
antees for the moral progress of a nation. So long as the 
first concern of a country is for its homes, it matters little 
what it seeks second or third. Long before evolution 
showed its scientific interest in this first social aggregate, 
and proclaimed it the strategic point in moral progress, 
poetrf, philosophy, and histoiy assigned the same great 
pUea to family life. The one point, indeed, where all 
stud&nts of the past agree, whera a\V pTo^eJta cA Nis& 
future meet, where all the aciences liom \)\tj\t>E3 Vo ^\>cai 
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are enthusiastically at one, is in their faith in the imper- 
ishable potentialities of this yet most simple institution. 
f^'^With all theae barriers removed, it might now be sup- 
posed that the process was at last complete. But one of 
the surprises of evolution here awaits us. All the arrange- 
ments are finished to fan the flame of love, yet out of none 
of them was love itself begotten. The idea that the ex- 
istence of sex accounts for the existence of love is untrue. 
Marriage among early races, as we have seen, has nothing 
to do with love. Among savage people the phenomenon 
everywhere confronts us of wedded hfe without a grain 
of love. Love then is no necessa:y ingredient of th« sex 
relation; it ia not an outgrowth of passion. Love is love, 
and has always been love, and has never been anything 
lower. Whence, then, came it? If neither the husband 
nor the wife bestowed this gift upon the world, who did? i 
It was a little child. Till this appeared, man's affection | 
was non-existent; woman's was frozen. The man did not i 
love the woman ; the woman did not love the man. But 
one day from its mother's very heart, from a shrine ' 
which her hiiaband never visited nor knew was there, i 
which she herself dared scarce acknowledge, a child 
drew forth the first fresh bud of a love which was not a 
passion, a love which was not selfish, a love which was 
an incense from its maker, and whose fragrance from that 
hour went forth to sanctify the world. Later, long later, 
through the same tiny and unconscious intermediary, , 
the father's soul was touched. And one day, in the love 

I of a little child, father and mother met. 

I "That this is the true lineage of love, that it has de- 
scended not from husbands and wives, but through 
children, is proved by the simplest study of savage life. 
Love for children is always a prior and a stronger thing 
than love between father and mother. The indifference 
of the husband to his wife — though often greatly exag- 
gerated by anthropology— is all too manifest, and 
throughout whole regions the wife does not love but only 
fears her husband. For the children, on the other hand, 
both parents have almost always a re^rd. The uni- 
rersality of a mother's love is ctufe Ctt \!^fe t^M^-aSsssca^ 

tmvel. Even among canmbBte, ^^vetet Voa ^^^^^^isv^ 
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treatment of wives by their husbands is in daily evidence, 
a case of cruelty to children from the mother's side is 
rarely heard of. The status of children, if uot ideal, 
forms a most striking contrast to the general moral and 
social level; and one cannot but decide that they have 
been unconsciously the true moral teachers of the world. 
Had the institution of the family depended on sex and 
not on affection, it would probably never have endured 
for any time. Love is eternal; sex, transient. Its un- 
bridled expression in individual natures, and its reck- 
leasneas when thwarted, have given rise to exaggenited 
ideas of its power. In all uncontrolled forms, however, 
it becomes so immediate a menace to social order, that 
if it does not die out in self-destruction it is checked by 
the community and forced into lawful channels. The 
only thing that could bear the heavy burden of social 
order and adopt itself to every change and fresh demand 
was the indeatruetibly solid yet elastic, strength of love. 
The care and culture of love therefore became thenceforth 
the first great change of evolution, and every obstruction 
to its path began to be swept away. Wliatever facilities 
could further its career wore gradually adopted^ and 
changes which began to pass over the face of all human 
societies seemed but parts of one great conspiracy to 
hasten its final reign. 

"For a prolonged and protective fatherhood, once 
introduced into the world, was immediately taken charge 
of by natural selection. The children who had fathers 
to fight for thera grew up; those which had not, were 
killed or starved. The lengthening of the period during 
which father and mother kept together meant double 
protection for the little ones; and the more they kept 
together for the first few days or weeks, and the more 
the father helped to defend mother and child, the more 
chance for all three in the end. The picture which 
Koppenfells draws of the female gorilla and her young 
ensconced in a nest upon the fork of a tree, while p^e 
sat all night at the foot with his back against the tnink 
/^a protect them against the leopatda, is a fair object 
Wesson in the &r8t or protective atag^e oi ^W la.'OeLCT''?! 
evolution, pflien man passed, Howe^eT, a^ \ie, ^^o^iii^dti 
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did, from the frugiverous to the carnivorous state, the 
father had the additional responsibility of keeping his 
family in food. It would be inipoasible for a mother to 
hunt for game and attend to her young;; and for a long 
time the young thGraselves were useless in the chase, and 

ust be entirely dependent on their parent's bounty. 

ut this means promotion to the father. He ia not only 
protector, but food-provider. It is impossible to believe 
that in process of time the discharge of this office did not 
bring some faint satififactions to himself, that the mere 
sight of his offspring fed instead of famished did not give 
jiim a certain pleasure. And tliough the pleasure at first 
may have been no more than the absence of the annoy- 
ance they caused by the clamorousneas of their want, it 
became a stimulus to exertion, and led in the end to 
rudimentary forms of sympathy and self-denial, 

**Bad parents mean starved children, and starved 
children will be replaced in the struggle for life by full- 
fed children, and ere a few generations pai'ents without 
love will exist no more. The child, on the other hand, 
which has drunk most deeply of its father's or its mother's 
love lives to hand on that which was spared it to a suc- 
ceeding race. How much of affection is handed on, or 
how little, matters not, for heredity works with the finest 
microscope, and sees, and seizes, the invisible. In a 
second child, reared by parents one degree more loving 
than the last, this ultimate particle of love will grow a 
little more, and each succeeding family in this royal line 
will be richer in the elements which make for progress 
than the last. 

"That morality in general has something to do with 
the relations of people to one another is evident, as every , 
one knows, from the mere derivation of the word- Mores, \ 
morals, are in the first instance custoins, the customs or i 
ways which people have when they are together. Now, 
the family is the fi^rst occasion of importance where we 
get people together. And as there is not only a number i 
of people in a family, but different kinds of people, there ^ 
will be a variety in the relatioua submaUn.^ between 
them, in the customs which ate.tfeot:^j^&^^feTM:v^Vs.esssiKstv- 

repeated actions necessitated \i^ t\v<5aft T^Sssi<N.««fi., -sisK 
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in the moods and attitudes of mind accompanjang them, 
ticaving out of sight differeoces of kiad among brothera 
and sisters, consider the probably more divergent and 
certainly more dominant influences of father and mother. 
What the relation of child to mother has cryistalized into 
we have sufficiently marked— it is a relation of direct 
dependence, and its product is love. But the father is 
a wholly different influence. What attitude doea the 
child take up in this auBterer presence, and what waya 
of acting, what customs^ mores, morals, are engjBined in 
the child's mind through it? The acknowledged posi- 
tion of the father in most early tribes ia head of the family. 
To the children, and generally even to the mother, 
he represents authority. He is the children's chief. No 
doubt the mother made some laws; but the father as 
the more terrible person, exacted obedience with greater 
severity, and his laws acquired more force. To do what 
was pleasing in his e^es was a necessity with the children, 
and his favor or his frown became standards of what 
was good and what was bad. Low as this standard 
was — the fear or favor of a savage father — it was a be- 
ginning of right mores, good conduct, proper manners. 
No abstract sense of duty, of course, here exists; no 
perfect law; it is a purely personal and local code; but 
the word duty has at last received a first imperfect mean- 
ing; and the father, in some rough way, forma an external 
conscience to those beneath him. 

"That these moral elements must have a beginning 
somewhere in space and time is certain enough. Not 
less necessary to the world than the mother's gift of love 
is the twin offering of the father — righteousness. 

"For a long time the family circle was incomplete. 
With the Christian era the circle finally closed in, and be- 
came a secluded shrine where the culture of everything 
holy and beautiful was carried on. The path by which 
this ideal consummation was reached was not, as we 
have seen, a straight path; nor has the integrity of the 
institution been always preserved through the later 
centuries. The difficulty of realizing the Ideal may be 
judged of by the fewness oi the BatVoiia Ti(j^ Ywwx-^^^Vft 
Aa ve reached it, and by the mxdtitudcol p&G^\es raift-V-ctoa 
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who have vanished from the earth Tvitbout attaining it. 
From the failure to fulfill some one or other of the re- 
quired conditions people after people and nation after 
nation have come together only to disperse, and leave 
no legacy behind except the lesson — aa yet in few cases 
understood — of why they failed. 

"Feebly, but adequatelyj in the early chapters of man's 
history the family fulfilled its functions of nursing love, 
the mother of all morality; and right eousneeSj the father 
of all morality, so preparing a parentage for all the beau- 
tiful spiritual children which in later years should spring 
from them. If life henceforth is to go on at all, it must 
be a better life, a more abundant life ; and this premium 
upon love means — if it means anything — that evolution 
is taking henceforth an etMcal direction. 




ADOLESCENCE, 
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m have had the best opportunities, under the best 
jachers, in physical and mental development. Doubtless 
yoii 'vnW look back and see many faults in the methods 
used by your parents and other teachers, but yours has 
been the best training: the age afforded. We will review 
some parts of primary biology and teach you what you 
should know of that part of your organism called the sex 
organs, their functions, and relations. 

"A boy of fifteen is quite old enough to understand 
the main principles of right Uving, and is mature enough 
to follow them. A girl of fifteen is quite old enough to 
see the splendid possibilities of motherhood, and of her 
individual service to society in other ways. It is not 
youth that makes our boys and girls foolish; it is the lack 
of training. Most youths who violate the laws of aex, 
especially those who suffer immediate consequences of 
such violation, claim their ignorance of sex knowledge, 
and deny any direct teaching in the home or the Bchool. 
Before condemning, or even criticising ^maeut CQnjdi- 
ilonjg &nd ciimes, let us teach o\ji ■jqx^ ^Jba "^S^SCsr. ^^ 
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P know of the subject; then, and not till then can we hold 
^^ them responsible for their ideas and ideals." 
^B It is vain to search for a text book on the subject, for 
^^ Btudeats of your age. Much has been written about the 
subject, very little on the subject in a form suited and 
suitable for youth; most of the literature is arranged for 
parents and teachers. If you are of the small fortunate 
clasa who have been properly taught, do not delay over 
this book, but pass it on to those who need it, and you 
proceed to other phases and parts of the subject, many 
of which we have not presented. When young, in addi- 
tion to your experience with animals, you were taught 
great respect for your physical organism. You children 
slept in separate beds, and when possible, separate roome, 
This is not essential, but usually desirable. You were 
taught to bathe and dress alone, and to attend to other 
physical wants privately. Always the dignity and ex- 
clusiveneaa of the individual was established and main- 
tained. 

All sex matters were part of the whole; the natural 
and normal were taught; the ajiecial detail was met truth- 
fully, and when occasion required, more and more defi- 
nite teaching was given. When circumcision was neces- 
sary, it was performed. After receiving much teaching 
regarding cleanliness and handling of the person, you 
were intelligent enough to report that the little boy sit- 
ting next to you in kindergarten, not only did naughty 
things with his hands, but urged you to do so. Thus 
you Teamed that idle hands must always be kept in sight. 
When once an immoral youth tried to coax the children 
of the neighborhood into a hay loft^ and told them not to 
tell, you koew enough to run home, and when you asked 
what he wished to do, it was a very easy matter for your 
mother to say simply: "He is probably an immodest boy 
and wishes to expose his person and say vulgar things, 
otherwise he would not be secret about it." From this 
and similar experiences was established the habit of always 
playing in the open, never in alleys or in stables. If 
you recaU it^ you had specimens of plants, flowers, fruits 
sad insoets to care for, and to st^iAy . T\ve method of 
reproductioQ was a natural patt oi ftie TN\\o\e,\ -«BXcJsffi&'^ 
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the baby rabbits, kittens, and puppies— even the natural 
birth of the puppies which you M-itnessed as a part of your 
duty to your pets — were simpJe, natural, and modest 
preparations for the baby who conies to the human 
fanjily. The adult may become self conscious and em- 
barrassed in speaking of the sex life of childhood, the 
child does not; he is interested, and why shouldn't he 
be; what is so interesting as life and all it holds? 

The word "adolescence" is from the Latin word mean- 
ing youth. In the early days of the race this period was 
a time of great importance, and was celebrated in various 
ways, which shows the crisis was of national as weU as 
personal interest and value. It was the time when the 
boy ceased to be a youth and became a member of the 
tribe. He took his place among the men after he showed 
his power to unflinchingly endure pain. Drawing a tooth, 
the sting of wasps or ants, tattooiag with a sharp stone, 
bleeding, circumcision, were practiced to celebrate the 
advent of puberty. Our nation does not do this, but 
our colleges and universities accomplish something of 
it by means of their athletics, fraternities, and other 
societies, where physical endurance and pluck are tested. 

Among savage tribes, the test of a well spent child- 
hood was the ability to tell the truth, and to shoot an 
arrow straight, which shows that the changes of adoles- 
cence were not limited to the physical, but included 
mental and moral strength. 

One of our best educators says: "There is in nature 
an aU pervading mystery ; this is one reason why we Uke 
to investigate and study her parts, her methods^ her 
laws, and her force?. It is a thought of nature to main- 
tain and perpetuate life by means of sex in plants, ani- 
mals, and humans. The fact we know, but how, why, 
whence, and whither, we know not. We know so little 
it is well that we try to underatand that little as thor- 
oughly as may be. 

An apple child has parents as truly as a human child. 
Remove the five green sepals and the five white petals, 
which arc only the clothes of the apple, we have the es- 
sential Bower left The five pa\e gcp.<&T\ tfeTx\.^A ^xs:*>s. 
about a half-inch long, are caYLed t^v&'CAb\ *Ct& V^'se^^ > 
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thirty, forty, or more, points, which Btand around the 
pistils are called stamens. The pistils are the female 
parts of the flower, the stamens are the male parts of the 
flower. When the bloom is ripest, the heads of the sta- 
mens produce a yellow substance called pollen, which 
resembles a yellow powder; this yellow dust carried by 
wind, or on the bodies of bees, is deposited on the tips 
of the pistils. The pollen carries the germ of Hfe. The 
pistil receives this germ, which worms its way down the 
pistil to the ovary, on which the pistil stands. The 
ovary is thus made alive, or fertile. The leaves drop off, 
the stamens and pistils drop away, but the ovaiy grows 
on through several months until we pick it at harvest 
time, and call it an apple 

The pollen fertilizes, but how, we do not know; there 
is the mystery of life in the orchard. We know that it 
is the mystery of sex life among fruits, apple, pear, cherry, 
peach. Most plants, flowers, vegetables and fruits have 
the sex element, male and female. We know the method, 
but we do not know the secret. We know that the pur- 
pose of the flower is to continue vegetable life on the 
earth. We have found that life continued by the passing 
of the pollen from the male to the female organs. How 
the poUen fertilizes the flower we do not know; that is the 
mystery. 

"Little flower in the crannied wall, 

Let me pluck you out of the crannies. 

If I could teU what you are, flower, stem, and all, 

I could tell what God is, and what man is!" 
In olden times people had different standards of mod- 
esty than we have now. The conversation, as recorded 
among men and women, fieems to us very shocking. 
There are passages in the Bible, also in Shakespeare, 
and other authors M'hich are to ua very shocking and im- 
modest, but if we think of our own customs and condi- 
tions we may find some of them which will probably shock 
the modesty of our descendants; for instance, some of 
our advertisements, our ballets, and other performances, 
^lyquently seen at our theaters » and on our billboards 
Rxtf In A Sner age be condemned. Iltt^eae aie ■visidmxB.bLe 
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things which you youths must think about and help to 
remove or improve. 

Animals. It 15 not easy to tell the aifference between 
a plant and an animal. It is not tocoinotion, becauae 
some animals are as firmly fixed as a tree. It is not 
thought, because a sponge cannot think any more than 
a rose. It cannot be a stomach, because some plants 
catch and eat iasects. Much we do not know^ but this 
we do know — that each perpetuates the life of its kind 
by means of sex. 

The mother fish lays her eggs in some sunny nook of 
the stream. When her egg.^ are laid, her husband comes 
and pours from his body the fertilizing germs over them. 
The genns from the railt of the male enter the roe, or 
eggs, of the feh and make them to be alive. This life in 
the egg, warmed by the rays of the sun, grows through 
many long days, and at length the little fish burst the 
sheU and swims out the: httle fishes are born. Each, fish 
comes from an egg. AH animals are born from eg^. 
There is food in the egg to nourish the unborn creature. 

Reproduction is a far finer thing than mere *'animal 
life" as it is commonly considered. In fact, it often 
involves for the creature the highest type of self-sacrifice, 
the giving up uF life itself. The salmon of certain species 
grow to maturity in salt water and then swim perhaps 
hundreds of miles up the rivers to the headwaters of the 
streams. No food is taken after they leave the ocean, 
but steadily and unswervingly they pursue their way 
against the current, now jumping the rapids and again 
playing and frisking in and out of the deep pools. Finally 
they reach the highest point in the streams till sometimes 
the fiah is only partially submerged in water in its efforts 
to fi,nd the best environment. Then the eggs are depos- 
ited as far away as possible from all enemies, and having 
fulfilled this life work the parent fishes all die. This is 
mere animal love,' this is blind; unreasoning instinct; 
yes, but tiiis is magnificent. The salmon has served its 
"day and generation" in the most perfect manner by 
serving abaolutely the "days aiii ^etL«taiO«st^s?** ^A s>ms^ 
la the future. Uncon-scio^V 't\i.fe CTeBXwT'ft t'^'b&usa "t-* 
best self in its de votioa to tHoae 'wYv.o fto^cifc B.V'^a"^- 'X.^ass® 
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late thia sway of animal iaatinct into terms of human 
thought and action in all the higher activities belonging 
to man and we should have a finer, nobler form of indi- 
vidual and family life than prevails as yet in our human 
world. 

Take a common hen's egg. You may find a little 
cejitral point in the yolk which is to be the little chick. 
In this embryo in raysteriously hidden the lung's, liver, 
^_ stomach, brain, eyes, — -ftll there not yet formed, but all 
^■■there in embryo. The white of the egg is for the nour- 
^" ishment of the chick till it h born. In ammala which 
retain the ovum in the womb until the embryo is bom, 
it is fed directly from the blood of the mother. 
I We hear the ages of man spoken of: 

^K Infancy is the period from birth to 7, 

^^^ Childhood, 7 to 14, 

^^H Youth. 14 to 21, 

^^^B Early Manhood, 21 to 35, 

^^B Middle Life, 35 to 70, 

^^^ Old Age, _ _ 70^^ 

^M Thus the periods of life are divided into infancy, child- 
^^ hood, youth, or adolescence, and maturity. For infancy 
we spare no pains to give the helpless, dependent little 
being the best foundation for a healthy, happy life. 
I The second period, childhood, is guarded by all that can 
^m be done, both for the present and for the future. The 
^" third period, youth, is not generally understood, nor is 
it always wisely treated. Study faithfully that you may 
I in turn be wiser than the parents and other teachers of 

this passing generation. 

^ft Another author says; "For years an almost passionate 

^f lover of childhood and a teacher of youth, the adolescent 

*^ stage of life has seemed one of the most faacinating and 

I of all themea, more worthy, perhaps, than anything elae 

I in the world, of reverence, most inviting study, and in 

I most crying need of a service we do not yet understand 

I how to render aright. In studying adolescence and in 

ministering to it, the higher instincts of parenthood 

oulrninate, &nd age renews ita yo^tV. T^i^'ae; '^es.Ts ma 

iJbe host demde of life. No age 'vi ^o Te^TEKiraswe^ ^.c -^ 

^Me beat aad wisest endeavor. In ^o ^M^"^^ ^^"^ ^'^^ 
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seed, good and bad, strike such deep root, grows so rankly, 
or bear fruit so quickly or so surely, as during this age. 
For those interested in the advancement of the race, the 
field of adolescence is the quarry in which they must seek 
to find both goal, and means. If a higher stage is ever 
attained it wUl not be by increments at any later plateau of 
adult life, but it will come by increased development of 
the adolescent stage which is the bud of promise for the 
race." It wiU be well for you youths to remember this. 
We mothers have done what we could. You in turn do 
better for others than we have done for you. 

"Never has youth been exposed to such dangers of 
both perversion and arrest as in our own land and day. 
Increasing urban life with its temptations, prematurities, 
sedentary occupations, and passive stimuli just when an 
active, objective life is most needed, early emancipation 
and a lessening sense for both duty and discipline, the 
haste to know all, and do all befitting man's estate before 
its time, the mad rush for sudden wealth and the reckless 
fashion set by its gilded youth— all these lack some of the 
regulatives they still have in older lands with more con- 
servative traditions. Our young people leap, rather than 
grow into maturity. We are forgetting that for the 
coniplete apprenticeship to life youth needs repose, lei- 
sure, art, legends, romance, idealization, and in a word, 
humanism, if it is to enter man's kingdom well equipped 
for man's work. We coquet with our children's likes 
and dislikes and cannot teach duty or the spirit of 
obedience. In no country is the teaching of this subject 
80 unprofessional and neglected. Nowhere are the 
tmditions of the race so ignored, the high school so 
oblivious of either the needs or the nature of the adoles- 
cent stage of life. 

"As this vast subject looms up to the psychologist and 
he begins to catch glimpses of its long neglected wealth 
and beauty overgrown ^ith foul and noxious growths, 
and haunted with all the evil spirits that curse mankind; 
as he clearly sees to what a degree art, science, religion, 
the home, the school, and eiviiita.l\QT!L Vv.^^i^'^cSss. Ws«b&^ 
this degradation- as he undeTaWii^iB \>afc ^Kv^-ts.ia;M?fc «^ 
mrmal piimary acts and OTgsnvs, B^Tii\>osi\c!i!^^T^^^®=^^ 
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pected range of qualities that are now coming to reveal 
themselvea as secondaiy Hcxtial, both in their origin and 
their present deeper relationship, he realizes that it is 
hia preeminent prerogative and duty, from which it would 
be base cowardice to shrink, to sound a note of warning 
in terms plain enough if possible to ishock both prudes and 
quacks, who have, the one perverted, the other obscured, 
the plain path of life for adolescence." 

No intelligent person questions that the whole organ- 
ism undergoes gradual vital changes at the most im- 
portant criaia in the life of a human being. Of the phy- 
sical, emotional, mental, moral and spiritual changes of 
this period for both boys and girls, we will speak. First j 
come the physical changes in functions, activity and 
strength^ in feelingfS and functions. The unhealthy 
and abnormal conditions will be mentioned elsewhere. 
('l|The age of puberty, according to one author, is from 
twelve and eighteen in the male, and from ten to nineteen 
in the female. Puberty meana literally becoming hairy. 
With the girl hair comea in the pubic re^on at thirteen, 
usually before menstruation, and later under the arm- 
pits, just before the most rapid development of the breasts. 

Physical adolescence begins with puberty, which in 
turn begins with certain internal developments followed 
by the external phenomena which indicates the advent 
of puberty. 

Beneke says: "From birth to the end of puberty a com- 

rplete conversion of the relation existing between the size 
of the heart and the width of the arterial system of ves- 
sels takes place. In childhood the heart is relatively 
small against relatively large arteries. It remains much 
the same tiH puberty. With gro%vth in the length of the 
body this relation is reversed in consequence of a sudden 
increase in the amount of blood, which demands increased 
work of the heart, and therefore increases rapidly the 
size of the heart with a relatively small growth of the 

I arteries in cross section. The new relation is permanent. 
'^'Zn childhood the relation of the heart to the arteriea 
h as twenty-fiYe to twenty. BelOTfe piicjcA^ 'Otda. her 
comes one iiundred and forty to Mt^, a.Txi\Ti\\ia.T:?\^V\i.TM 
^o hundred and nintj to BiT^ty-oTa-e. Th^Uq^^^^^^ 
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13 therefore far lower in childhood and very much higher 
in adolescence. An exception occurs in the pressure of 
blood in the lungs, which is slightly lower iu the adult. 
The blood pressure is, then, lower while the brain is grow- 
ing and higher after it has reached its maKimum size. 
This change of blood pressure is therefore one of the first 
signs of approaching puberty, 

"There is a slight increasein thetemperatureof the body 
at puberty, which indicates unusual chemical activity. 
There is, too, an increase of red corpuscles in the blood 
which makes anaemia especially dangerous at this period, 

"No one knows as yet what changes occur in the brain. \ 
The weight has nearly reached its maximum years before. 

''Growth of the thigh bones may be so rapid at this 
period, with both sexes, that the muscles cannot keep 
pace with them and the result is a stretching of the 
muscles, causing "growing pains," These are often 
severe. It doubtless may exist in both sexes. On the 
other hand, the muscular system may grow faster than 
the bones and the boy becomes clumsy. He cannot con- 
trol his movements easily and runs against everything, 
drops whatever he touches, and tumbles over it in trying 
to pick it up. 

"AH this suggests that man is not a permanent type, 
but an organism in a very active state of evolution toward 
a more permanent type. There are powers in the soul 
that slumber like the sleepers in the myth, partially 
aroused, it may be, in great pergonal or social crises, but 
sometimes to be awakened to activity. In a word the 
view here presented has a growing tendency, and is in 
striking contrast to those systems that presume to have 
attained even an approximate finality. But the twi- 
light is that of dawn, not of evening. It is the morning 
hours of beginning, not that of completing the day of 
work, and this can appeal to the adolescent only. Psy- 
chology and higher pedogngy are one and inseparable. 
Not only the beautiful and the good, but the true can 
have no other test of validity than that they appeal to 
and satisfy certain deep neeia; ani XVc'Sie, ^^^ \C(aisc^. 

"Here are some compariaoTfi \ie\,^ecTL Wv^i "e^^^^ ^^j^iKsx 

Kaf interest and value, ^t ^iVrtAv ^Vfe -k^^^^^ ''^ 
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maturely born child^ ia about nineteen and one-half 
inches long. It has a little over one-third the length 
of body it will have when adult. But its weight must 
increase nineteen or twenty fold. Increase in hips from 
thirteen to sixteen ia one and three-fourths inches larger 
in girls than in boys, and they are two inches larger in 
girth of thighs. Little difference in the natural chest of 
the aexea from thirteen to sixteen. Boys show superior 
expansive ''power. Up to nineteen the chest girth is leas 
than half the height, and thereafter greater. Some 
authorities agree that from eleven or twelve to fourteen 
or even sixteen girls lead boys, and then the boy over- 
takes them. Of all single measurements, heights are the 
most valuable. Men usually cease growing in height 
at twenty-three, but continue to increase in weight up 
to fifty. It is a question whether the accumulation after 
twenty-five is not more or leas abnormal. Most of the 
human race are between five feet and five feet ten inchi^. 
Women more nearly attain the stature of men among the 
savage, than the civilized races. Increase of comforts 
increases stature and weight. 

"Milwaukee studies led to the conclusion that boys 
are taller till the twelfth year, and heavier till the thir- 
teenth year, but from thirteen to fifteen girls are both 
taller and heavier; after fifteen boys are both in height 
and weight greater, and girls do not grow after eeventeen. 
Children should never be made to feel ashamed of their 
height, but taught to sit and walk erect. Perhaps the 
nicotine habit is somewhat due to lack of proper nutri- 
tion. We speak elsewhere of physical training for the 
adolescent. Boxing and swimming are good forms of 
exercise for the adolescent." 
i Many changes of feature and form take place. Some- 

^ times the appetite is variable and whimsical, but regU' 
^■larity and common sense come with maturity. 
^B The annual rate of weight, height and strength is 
^■increased and often doubled, and even more. Irapor- 
^TtMni functions, previously noTv-exiatent, arise. Growth 
J of parts and organs loses its ioiroer ifito^oT\\oi\ia, wsosa 
Permanently, and some for a seaaciTi. ^omft ft\V\«afc' 
growing in old age, and some ci.Te soon axt^^^^, w^^^ 
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atrophy. The range of individual dfferences and average 
errors in all physical tneasureraents and all psychic tests 
increases. Some linger long in the childish stage and 
advance late or slowly, while others push on with a sud- 
den outburst of impulsion to early maturity. Bonea 
and muscles lead other tissues, aa if they vied with each 
other, and there is frequent tension, or Sabbiness, as one 
or the other leads. Nature arms youth for conflict with 
all the resources at her command — speedy power of 
shoulder, biceps, back, jaw, leg, strengthens and enlarges 
skull, thorax, hips, makes man aggressive and prepared 
woman'a frame for maternity. The power of the diseases 
of childhood abates, and liability to the diseases of matu- 
rity begins. Some disorders, peculiar to this period, reveal 
themselves. There is not only arrest, but perveision, 
at every step, and hoodlumism, juvenile crime, and secret 
vice, seem not only increasing, but develop in earlier years 
in every civilized land. Modern life is hard, and in 
many reapectg increasingly so on youth. Home, school, 
church, fail to recognizee its needs, its nature, and perhaps 
most of all, "its perils. If there is arrest in any part or 
at any stage, before the higher unity is established, there 
is almost sure to be degeneration on a lower level. As 
Borne one says: "This is the time when a saint or a sinner 
H bom." 

"The voice changes,blu'ihing, and flushing are increased. 
Sex may assert its mastery in field after field, and works 
its havoc in the form of secret vice, debauch, disease; 
and enfeebled heredity, cadences the soul to both its nor- 
mal and abnormal rhythms, and sends many thousand 
youth a year to quacks because neither parents, teachers, 
preachers, or physicians know how to deal with its prob- 
lems. Thus the foundation of domestic, social and 
religioua life are often undermined." J^ 

^^ GIRLS. 1 

^^ Externally there is witla ^iiVa \Ave ■^YNLO^iiy'!;. 'ix^KSiEssi t^ " 
a deSnke sign of puberty , ^vVveu \t qccm*& "wsttol-sSs^ ^\i<^-^ 
lowed b^ mpid maturity ot t\ie \>cA-5 as ^ v^^^^^^^^J 



for motherhood. The figure rounds out, the bust devd- 
^m op3, and the bones of the pelvig change rapidly. The 
^B change iti the angle of the vertical a^ds of the pelvis is one 
^ of the first developments which, with the rapid growth 
of the hip bones, makes the girl taller when standing, 
at about thirteen than the boy. This affects the length 
of the step and position of the body, and causes an awk- 
ward movement in walking. Running becomes difficult 
Bometimea. The art of graceful walking or running mu^ 
be acquired anew. Ascending stairs sometiniea becomea 
difficult mth girls who are best developed. As a rule, 
the changeis are very gradual and a normal girl need not 
be inconvenienced by any special care or training, if she 
h well when she enters this period. No well, happy girl 
need look for any queer thoughts or feelings; nature does 
not work that way. 
" '{Up to ten or twelve years of age the internal structure 

I and outer form of the breasts are nearly the same in boys 
and girls. At puberty they begin to undergo important 
modifications in females, and ever after respond in the 
most sympathetic way to the changes in the pelvic func- 
tions. The circle around the nipple increases and its 
distinct pink color deepens; the orifices of the separate 
glands appear in pimply projections and its sensitiveness 
increases. Fats also increase in the body of the breast. 
Arteries and veins also undergo adaptive enlargement, 
^_ The changes in the female organs of generation at 
^M puberty are very marked and of great complexity and 
^M importance. The mons is covered with hair^ which 
^B beginning in the center gradually extends outward, and 
" for several years grows in density, rigidity, and commonly 
takes on a darker hue. Adipose tissue is developed and 
the integument probably tliickens. The vagina undep- 

hgoes a great increase of length and breadth. The uterus 
is small in children, but grows immensely toward puberty 
to forty or fifty grammes in weight, from a cylindrical 
to its characteristic pyriforra shape. 
' •' HThe development of the female pelvis vi one of the most 
exact expressions of puberty , c,(i\.T\(iv(&ai!f, \t\ ^\t&,ii wA 
foIJowing completely the groT?rt.\\ an^i Tcvft&fe q\ V\ve ^ 

if oontaias. Tbe parallel "between XVti ^e^^J^^ 
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the two is as close as that of the sexual organs themselves 
and the breasts. Complete pelvic development is rarely 
attained till well in the twenties for women and is of great 
importance for nonnal maternity. One matter of prime 
importance is to establish nonnal periodity in girls, to 
the needs of which everything else should yield. This 
subject is continued elsewhere. 
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One sign of puberty is a change of the voice. The 
voice of each sex, especially the boys, deepens and 
strengthens. The thin, piping voice of childhood is 
pass.ing away, and the firm, stronger tones of youth are 
taking place. 

Another sign of a change is the beard on the face of 
the boy, and hair on different parts of the body of both " 
sexes. A man loses about as much urine as sweat. At 
puberty the amount of water taken and given in both 
ways is increased. Sweating is easier and more profuse 
no doubt, partly due to the increased relative weakness 
that attends rapid growth. Whether these modifica- 
tions are due to the growth of the glands, or to the modi- 
fications in the nervous control, is not known. 

The pubertal changes in the male organs have received 
far less attention from the specialists than those of the 
femalCj and the sympathetic reverberations of theee 
changes upon the whole organism are far less known. 
The prepuce, or foreskin, is more or less contracted on 
the glans and more mobile upon it. The network of 
lymphatics grows more dense and active, and new dangers 
of un cleanliness and irritation, both of which may cause 
abnormal stateSj now aripe. These dangers are so great 
and obvious that many primitive races have practiced 
circumcision at this age as a preventive. The prostate 
glands and those of Cowper, as well as the seminal vesi- 
cles, develop in size and function. Sometimes boys are 
annoyed by a discharge of semeti, us^ialiy at ni^t. It 
may be the result of an ©"veiTaeatei x^CiTSv^X'Si'a 'cjxi.^Nafe^- 
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ding, or but the natural result of a function which has 
not adjusted itself to other parts of the orgamsm. 
Unless peculiar or excessive, let it alone; it is nature and 
corresponds to meiises in the girls. 

The scrotum expands to more than twice its former 
size, the epcmiatic cord lengthens, the testes descend 
further and enlarge greatly, they also become more 
variable in size and activity. The veins of the scrotum 
have few or no valves, I'or the lower animals valves 
are unnecessary, but the upright position, and pendency 
together are hard on these veins, and varicocele of more 
or less intensity is frequent, shortly after adult size is 
attained. This is another cause of fears that are often 
excessive. This trouble has little, and probably nothing 
whatever to do with excess of sexual functions. These 
changes have been superstitiously regarded and are the 
basis of groundless fears. In few parts and functions 
of our bodies can nature be more complacently trusted 
if allowed to work out her own way unmolested. 

The chief fact of male puberty, about which aU other 
physical changes center, is now that true sperm atozoids 
are formed. The process of this formation is still a mat- 
ter of speculation. Sometimes the testicular secretions 
do not appear without, but are absorbed, or resorbed 
by the rich plexi of lymphatics which surround the-se 
canals, and this seems one of nature's provisions to both 
use and utilize chastity. Let our boys understand and 
remember this. Nature intended you to be an evolved 
self-cont rolled individual. She will help; she cannot do 
all. The senses, especially where they have not been 
properly developed and trained, are likely to become 
too active, and the emotional nature grows out of pro- 
portion to the rest of the organism. We are dealing with 
natural tendencies. Later we ■will speak of preventives 
and the best way of preserving harmony in the whole 
body, Follo'wing a change in the senses comes a change 
in the mentality of the youth. The functions of every 
sense undergo reconstruction and their relations to other 
psychic functions change, and new sensations, some of 
f^etn very intense, arisCf and ne'w a.'escicia.tvOTLa m the 
^eose sphere are formed. Appetite Iot load. B."Eki ^tss^ 
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and smell 'are moat modified. Some authorities think 
the frequent desire for tobacco comes through the sense 
of amell. No odor so strong as tobacco can be agreeable 
to aH inmates of your home and social circle. It is 
undoubtedly a powerful sex stimulant j which is an addi- 
tional reason why it should not be used. 

As we come to know more of adolescence we ■will 
probably see that many, if not indeed most^ of its minor 
disorders are due to disproportionate development. . . It 
seems very clear that much of the art of living consists 
in self control. Perhaps the chief work of home, school, 
church, and state is a greater amount of self control. 
This is undoubtedly true. Why not begin with tobacco 
and other foolish desires that come at this period. Self 
control is a firm foundation for any and all superstructure. 
Self restraint is a plain, old-fashioned virtue, it is the sure 
and safe way. The ascendent individual, family or 
stock is the one that refuses to yield to over indulgence 
of the flesh. These are the sins of parents visited upon 
their children, devitalizing, arresting their full develop- 
ment, and finally exterminating them. Honor to the 
unborn by parents is their chief claim to reverence by 
their children. 

"Parenthood means more with every upward step of 
development. The youth craves more knowledge of 
body and mind, that can help against besetting tempta- 
tions, and aid in the choice of a profession. He is more 
objective than subjective, and only if his desire to know 
nature and life is starved does his mind trouble him in 
growing. There are new repulsions felt toward home 
and school; truants and runaways abotmd. The social 
instincts undergo sudden ixnfoldment, and the new life of 
love awakens. It is the age of sentiment and of religion, of 
rapid fluctuations of mood, and the world seems new and 
strange. Interest in adult life and its vocations develops. 
Youth aw^akens to a new world and understands neither 
it nor himself. The whole future of life depends on how 
the new powers, now suddenly revealedj are husbanded 
and directed. Character and personality are taking 
form, but everything is plastic. Self feeMng and ambition 
are increased, and every trait and lac^iVt'^ \&WtJ^fe\^ ^"^aj 
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geration and excess^ It is all a marvelous new birti, 
and there are those who believe that nothing is bo worthy 
of love, reverence and service as the body and soul of 
youth, and the best test of every human institution is 
how much it contributes to bring youth to the ever fuller 
development. 

"Adolescence is a new birth, for the higher and more 
completely human traits are bom. The qualities of body 
and soul that now emerge are new. Development is 
gradual, perhaps suggestive of some ancient period d 
storm, and stress, when the old moorings of the race were 
broken, and a higher level attained. Many books are 
read at this period. The statistics on this point are most 
interesting and suggestive. We have only time to say 
the taste for worthy books is developed and the largest 
proportion of books read during the entire life is re&d 
during the adoleseent period. (See statistics by Dr. 
Russell.) The emotional nature becomes more active 
and acute. There Is an intense desire to express feeling; 
at the same time, there is an increased modesty and reti- 
cence, all of which is natural and should be kept whole- 
some and not tampered with. 

"This is a time for high ideals to take possession of the 
youth. Often they express themselves by means of reli- 
gious e."Kperience. A desire for older companionship, for 
reforms, for missionary work, for all forms of altruism, 
for great exultation and exaltation; on the other hand, 
sometimes languor, weakness, and often depression, takes 
temporaiy possession. Not infrequently there is a desire 
to be wajrvvard, lawless, and even rebellious, with a desire 
to break away from the restraint of home and to leave 
school. There is a great upheaval of nature in all depart- 
ments of the youth's organism. Since the disturbance is 
caused by nature, she will attend to it and finally estah* 
Hsh harmony, health and strength, if she is let alone with 
her subject, the boy or girl. Let the parent or teacher 
remember this is the time for wholesome neglect. Not 
discipline and punishment, but scientific teaching and 
comprehensive sympathy is the proper correction," 

Children rejoice in life, respond to nature's laws and 
^erar doubt the outcome oi & nob\e, ELaa rJxsXMxiii^, "^k? 
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nember to do your share; nature vill do hers. We often 
hear the expiession, "Boys will be boys." That is ail 
We ask; good, healthy, wholescime, natural, high-nainded 
boys and girls. They are what men and women are made 
of, God bless them. 

I Special attention should be given to the sentiment of 
justice which is almost the beginning of personal morals 
in boys. Truth-telling, naoney, and property rights are 
subjects of great interest. Educators must face the fact 
that the ultimate verdict concernit]g the utility of the 
school will be determined by its moral efficiency in eaving 
children from personal vice and crime. 

"Biology teaches us that the only justification for the 
existence of the adult animal is the perpetuation of the 
species and the conservation of the race interests through 
the care of the young. The life of the animal in nature 
is controlled by impersonal and ccmpelling instinct in 
the interests of the larger and vastly more important life 
of future generations. Every one enters upon the course 
of life through the gate of birth and goes out by the gate 
of death. Beyond each is mystery. We hear of the 
death of a friend; the doctor says fever, or heart failure. 
Death, what does it mean I We have ceased trying to 
solve the mystery. We stand EUcnt. What else is there 
to do? We should be as modest and still when we hear 
of the great mystery of birth as we are awed and still in 
the presence of death. We have seen that death, the 
end of life, is a mystery; so is the beginning— birth. We 
know the ovaries of the mother prcduce a tiny egg which 
descends frcm the uterus. We know that the germ frcm 
the body of the father enters the f gg as it lies in the uterus 
and causes it to beccme alive, to grew, and to be a 
child; that is, nature causes organs of the mother to 
throw the babe frcm her body, and it becomes a separate 
human being. This much we know, and we say a child 
ia bom, but no one can tell what life is, or what its 
mystery is. The mystery life, precedes the mystery 
death, the emotions that follow are awe and grief; the 
instincts that precede birth are modesty and secrecy; 
the feelings that follow birth are )ci'^ ^li^i^ \e\WLt\tL%,s>cfl^. 
s child is born. " 
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THE CARE OF THE BODY. 

Personal cleanliness and frequent bathing is so essen-j 
tial to the health, comfort and personal appearance 
every individual that it cannot be over estimated. Kc 
amount of beauty of face or figure can ccmpeneate for 
lack of cleanliness. 

In its relation to health frequent bathing is of ver 
great importance, as it ia evident from a knowledge 
the structure and function of the skin. It is suppliec 
with innumerable small glands lying beneath its surfaceJ 
which secrete the perspiration, sometimes profuselyij 
always more or less, during health. 

Besides the perapiratjon, the skin is continuouslj 
casting off minute powdery scales as the external layi 
becomes worn out, and at the same time particles of d\ 
and clothing adhere to the body mingling with its 
and saline products, thtL'i forming a dirty crust over th^ 
surface. Unless this accumulation be removed dailj 
by friction, soap and water, the pores of the skin, whici 
are the mouths of the sweat glands, become choked u| 
and the functions of the skin seriously interrupted, 
becomes, therefore, a matter of daily care, to all thos 
who value their health, to keep the skin in perfect workinj 
order, for when this is not the case, a double duty is im-< 
posed upon the kidneys, lungs and bowel, and the bodj 
becomes foul though so gradually that it is more notice 
able to others than to ourselves. 

If a boy or girl is troubled by a rough complexion and 
blackheads, let him be careful of his diet, bathe and rul 
the face frequently and gently, and the condition 
soon pass off. 

A bath should be taken while the skin is warm and the 
pores open, but not while actually in a perspiration. Foi 
this reason it is better to exercise moderately and to rul 
the skin vigorously before bathing. 

A tub bath may be warm, 92 to 08 degrees j or hot,! 
300 to J 04 degrees, and a sponge bath may be fmm 110 
degrees down to any temperuture tkat does not prodiMSJ 
ioo great a shock, 60 or 50 degrees, ^it fe\en.\cr«ti\. 
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One lahould not feel cold after bathing; if he does, it 
is evidence that the bath was too cold or the bath too 
prolonged. A bath should not be taken when greatly 
fatigued, either mentally or physically, nor within a 
couple of hours after eating. Every sponge bath should 
be preceded by a brisk rub with a coaise towel to ineuie 
a glowing reaction. Following the bathing a sheet 
should be thrown over the body like a cloak and through 
this and with it the body should be lubbed dry. This 
forms an effectual guard against chilUng, due to exposure 
and too rapid evaporation. 

The shower is probably the ideal method of bathing, 
but it cannot always be obtained any more than a sheet 
can, but both are desirable when possible. 



BOYS. 



Boys should pay special attention to the cleansing of 
the sexual organs; the foreskin should be retracted and 
the gland washed to prevent the accumulation of smegma. 
In cases where this has not been done during infancy the 
foreskin may become adherent to the gland, making 
retraction impossible; in other cases the boy may be bom 
with a foreskin too tight to permit of its being drawn back 
over the gland; in cither of these conditions, or any others 
preventing the proper care of the parts, the advice of 
the family doctor should be sought without delay. 

Adhesions between the gland and the foreskin cause 
retention of smegma b^ck of the ridge or corona of the 
glands, and reflex nervous conditions are set up, some 
of them very grave in their nature^ and also frequently 
leading to maBturbation and kindred evils. 

As a boy approaches puberty he may be annoyed by 
troublesome congestions and erections of the penis, and 
nightly emissions of ecmen. These need give no anxiety, 
as they are natuial and haimless unless excessive. Take 
plenty of wholesome outdoor pVv'j^'v^^ ^fiWit^^^S ss. t^^^ 
sponge bath of the lower ti\iiik aiA ^wW, ^'ttT^ ^^^^^ 
light covers, no more than is netdefi. l^t cb"C^^w^^*\ ^s* 
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above all keep the mind free from thoughts of thoE« 
things likely to stimulate the sexual organs, and avoid 
conversations, literature and pictures of a siiuilar nature, 



GIRLS. 



^^ Each of you should realize that the changes which 
I eome to you at puberty are perfectly natural, and if 
I they did not come you would be something of an in- 
valid. You should live according to habits of health, 
taking healthful foods, baths and exercise. 

At the age of puberty, girls in a state of health eliminate 
from the uterus every month a certain amount of bloody 
fluid. Thia is known as menstruation, often improperly 
called the periodic sickness of women. It is not a sick- 
ness, but a perfectly normal physiological act, and unless 
complicated by other and abnoimal conditions, or unless 
it becomea excessive or suppreBsed, it takes place without 
pain and need cause no apprehension. 

The recurrence of this function takes place periodically^ 
usually every twenty-eight days, from about the thir- 
teenth to the forty-fifth year. The occurrence of this 
discharge defines the period of puberty. 

The natural duration of this flow is from two to sevea 
days, usually about four days, and after regularity hafl 
once been established, the failure to menstruate within 
five or six days of the expected time should catise one to 
seek the advice of her physician. 

Undue exposure to cold or dampness, fatigue, excees- 

ively hot or cold baths, and other thoughtless acts of 

this nature should be carefully avoided at this time to 

insure regularity and freedom from abnormal conditions. 

After the menses are established as a regular habitj 

live a regular life, as presumably you did before you 

menstruated, always being careful to take no violent 

physical exercise during the t^'o, t'Vue^b tyc iowi days of 

the menstrual period. And because t\ve: e-vfft\,eTa\^ t^^-^t^ 

juid the poi-es more open than. iLS\iai, ^ cai«i\it q^ (5is:^R»- 
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ure while bathing. With care, bathing is not only safe, 
but desirable aad essentia! to cleanliness and health. 

This is an iraportant time, not only to establish health, 
but to control and regulate temperament and character. 
Some girls ttiink it smart to be rebellious and to assume 
an impatience and depression which they do not feel. 
It is unworthy for a girl to wish herself a boy. It is a 
noble thing to be a worthy and useful woman. Remem- 
ber this is the time to become what God and nature in- 
tended you to be, a healthy, happy, consequently use- 
ful, woman. 



SECONDARY SEX CHARACTER- 
ISTICS. 

Different ages and different races, select different kinds 
of occupation, foods, and recreation; if the tastes are not 
vitiated by inheritance, or environment, nature will select 
wisely. . j 

Inherent in the race are the instincts of self preserva- 
tion, and of reproduction. The former is maintained by 
means of the production and consumption of food; the 
latter by means of the laws of sex. 1 

"The child in infancy is innocent and modest, but not 
self conseions and modest. He is willing to bathe before 
others. There cornea a time when he does not wish even 
his mother to bathe him, unless he is ill; then his mother 
and nurse, or physician, must attend him, and there is no 
loss of modesty, because the need and helplessness of 
illness and weakness are greater than his self conscious 
modesty. Sometimes between seven and fourteen this 
feeling of modesty is developed and revealed to the youth. 
Shame is the opposite of modesty. Shame is sin; mod- 
esty is holiness. Nature teaches youth to be modest; 
self respect helps nature; common sense then comes to 
lead youth to obey law, both nature and man made law. 
The same modesty which guards one's own person pre- 
vents youth from immodesty \n\ocfe&%si^ ^TtEiCwMf^jra^asitL^ 
or reading of improper exposvrcft. ls!tQ9tfeaVg ^■ao5>s& "^^i ^ 
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in youth ; it comes to stay with us, to cling to us through 
life, if we guard it by high mindednesg. 
A'f^We naturally wish to be alone when we bathe, dress, 
commune and pray. J. I have a body in which I dwell. 
2. This body was made to be clean, beautiful in face, 
arm, leg, in all its parts and functions. I who live in this 
body am clean, beautiful, because I think clean, good 
thoughts. It is my duty to keep myself beautiful within 
by keeping pure within. 3. This clean pure body, and 
clean, pure mind is sacred to myself. In order to make 
it sacred and keep it so, nature has given us the instinct, 
modesty. 

Between the ages of seven and fourteen a child realizes 
the instinct which we name modesty. Between the ages 
of fourteen and twenty-one there may come a feeling or 
tendency tn forget modesty and purity. This later in- 
stinct comes to keep the first company. It is called love. 
Modesty mako-s uq pure ; love makes us strong. The fiist 
is the safeguard of the second. The second is the com- 
plement of the first. Modesty perverted becomes impur- 
ity. Love pel verted becomes passion. Think of thia 
boys, and r^^member it always. 

Usually a boy prefers the society of other boys until he 
is about fourteen. Between the ages of fourteen and 
twenty-one each snx begins to find pleasure in the society 
of the other, each begins to be more careful of dress, 
bathing, general appearance. The boys like to call on 
their girl friends. Different ages and different localities 
have different names for their custom, "fussing," "queen- 
ing," etc. This friendly intercourse between boys and 
girls i3 natural and right , so long as it ia modest and digni- 
fied. All this, and much more, is right, proper, desirable, 
Pand educational, but the acquaintance betw^een the sexes 
should be in the open, even without chaperon or other 
espionage, and each youth should be taught the befit 
manners and morals of social life. 

Normal sex distinction shows in all species, and is 

divided into primary and secondary sex characteristics. 

The primary are the organs and functions essential to 

repjttdaethn. Among the secondary se"x. ^^mTu^A-^-ns^vt^^ 

d/g fAotom of sex. competition j aa beaid, ^aiWea, ^iwc^Q 
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bright plumage, large size, on one side, smaUness and 
delicacy on the other, a tendency to sit in the hen, and to 
Btrat in the rooster. In physical competition are spurs, 
horns, hoofs, and claws. This paralldism can be carried 
into much detail for those who are interested in this 
branch of the subject. 

In matters of dre.ss the human race has reversed the 
custom of the lower animals; among them it ia the male 
that makes himself attractive to his plainly dressed mate, 
who allows herself to be won by his gay appearance, w^hUe 
she appears in neutral tints and utters a quiet chirp suit- 
able for the nestling in the neist. Not so the modern 
hutnan female who has relieved her spouse of the trouble 
and expense of fine plumage. Showy dress is undoubt- 
edly a prominent factor in the sex relation. Women 
consciously or unconsciously dress themselves to attract 
the attention of the other sex. To a certain point, this 
is right. Beyond a reasonable limit, woman's dress is too 
extreme and too expensive. We think society is improv- 
ing in this matter. 

CJustora decides that children may dress alike during 
early childhood; later, custom and the law requires the 
sexes to dress differently. At all times, and especially 
at the adolescent period, girls should be careful to dress 
in & suitable and modest style. For instance, they should 
Avoid the garments which exaggerate the size and shape 
of the breasts. Some unlined shirt waists, now in vogue, 
ste immodest, and shoidd not be worn. For the street, 
School, and other public places, simple and modest attiie 
Bhould be selected. 

There is no reason to be ashamed of sex; there is seldom 
an occasion to make it prominent and pre-eminent. 
TTiere is such a thing as becoming oversexed, as shown 
in some classes; the cow, for instance, when the supply of 
miUc increases in the domestic environment, where man 
needs it for his food, she is oversexed in regard to the 
amount of milk she is required to produce, she loses her 
ability to run rapidly and to do other things that enable 
her to escApe from her enemies , tVa\. "^bt^ \-C^£.^ V-ts 
'rouble her in her primitive state. T\ia Se. ts^r*^^ otVesB. 
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true of all domesticated animala. Doubtless this u 
justifiable, as it helps to evolve the human race. 

jNot only ia dress, but ia action, maimer, mefhod, 
behavior, occupation, and we blush to say it, in standards 
of virtue t there has been developed a difference between 
the sexes. Civilization h likely to develop certain oi^ans 
and functions until the human being becomes overaesed. 

»Let me call your attention where society has become 
oversexed. In our store windows, on our billboardSf 
in our daily papera, in magaisines, in many fonn.3 of ad- 
vertisements, the female figure is served to the vitiated 
taste of the general public in a manner to make it more 
weak and wicked. Sex immodesty is in evidence eveiy- 
wherc. The sex insinuations, and vulgar references, and 
immodest dancing of the modern stage are instances. 
Wa have all become so accustomed to these things that 
we forget how it offends a fine taste, and perverts our 
youth. Let any son or daughter hesitate to use the 
symbol of his mother's form for any commercial or other 
unworthy purpose. 

The English race has become oversexed, until in many 
things they have lost sight of the original purpose of many 
of our manners and customs. The indecent low-necked 
costumes worn by women who are othen^'ise decent and 
modest is a thing to be deplored and regretted. A little 
child saw his mother's fashionable dinnei guests, and 
pointing to the much exposed bosom of a fleshy woman, 
said to his nurse: "Where is that lady's baby?" Breasts 
are a part of the sexual organs. There is a law that 
reads: "No indecent exposure," etc. Is not this indecent 
exposure? Are not the breasts sex organs, at least ad- 
juncts of the sexual sy.stem? 

One of the problems of the present time is the deara- 
bility of a reaction against the manners, morals, customs, 
and ideals of sex, which are now prevalent among both 
youth and adults. It is thought by some students of 
sociology that women have become oversexed, and that 
it would be better for the individual and the raee if 
women were more athletic and lei^s effeminate; more 
interested in race traits and developtcteToX?!,, wQ.^\i5aa.\^ 
personal adornmeai and enervatmg, ip\xT%\iAa. TiV^iTaN 
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a decided teadency to a broader education and training 
for mothers. Thi.^ is a whe movement, if the poet is 
right in. saying, "Our mothers make us most ;** let mothers 
think of other things than three meala a day and clothes. 
'Before giving you the essential sex organs, let us talk of 
the practical application of the priuciplea underlying the 
secondary sex attractions. Even while very young a 
child should be taught to hold his person and that of 
another at a distance and with great reserve. This "we 
have discussed elsewhere. '{ 

The kissing games should be eliminated from the social 
circle, as they have been from all good kindergartens. All 
plays that necessitate intimacy of physical contact of any 
kind should be avoided. In school life any undue famil- 
iarity should be discouraged and prohibited. Even 
among girls there are many reasons why they should not 
kiss, hug, or even walk with arms around one another, 
especially in public ; it lacks dignity, and should be abol- 
ished. If this is true of those of the same sex, how much 
more true is it with those of opposite sexes. In all educa- 
tional and social work, excepting where it is an essential 
part of the game, there should be no physical contact. 
On the tennis court, no gentleman should lay his hand 
on a young woman. Any familiarity should be con- 
demned as ill-mannered and ill-bred. As to the famil- 
iarity between men and women in dependent positions, 
as clerks in stores, maids and waitresses, it is often quite 
shocking. The respectful manner in which a man treats 
women, depends upon his own dignity and self respect, 
not upon the position of the woman with whom he is 
thrown. In associating with one another, boys and girls 
should be candid, cordial, friendly, and companionable; 
at the same time they should be modest , reserved and dig- 
nifiea. It is in the secondary sex characteristics that 
people should be careful, always remembering that it is the 
beginning of sex acquaintance, and there should be great 
caution, because there the danger begins. A lack of dig- 
nity, or undue familiarity, may lead to misfortunes which 
might have been avoided by dignified and reserved con- 
duct at first. "A good boy ot ^A ^VwiA ^^"^ss^ -^^ 
familmiity of any kind, Tlae^ Ci!a."aSiG\> -^\^^^«asl V-is " 
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modest; they must be modest." Physical familiarity is 
aot modesty. 

|^|A5 you grow to maturity you will see and heat the whole 
subject of love and matrimony treated in an undignified 
and silly way. The press, especially the illustrated pa- 
pers, make the sex emotion of love appear ridiculous. 
Many a man, who would hesitate to ridicule mother love, 
hastens to laugh at cupid and his pranks when indeli- I 
oately presented. The whole subject is often mistreated, 
mifjreppeaented and belittled. Re-al wit and humor are , 
wholesome, but they are sometimes so perverted that they 
lose their mirth-making qualities. You have probably j 
been born and brought up in a home where all matters I 
pertaining to love and love making are treated with re- \ 
Bpect. We hope you will keep up these ideals. Do not 
for a moment believe that a man who has been in love , 
a dozen times, and perhaps been engaged to half a dozen 
girls, can possibly bo as worthy of his real sweetheart and 
wife as "he who loves one maiden only and cleaves to her 
as if she were his life. " Do not trifle with your affections. 
Keep them untainted. Raise the same standard for your j 
own self that you expect your sister to hold. Do not be- I 
Meve that you can be several kinds of a boy and develop ' 
into a good man. Society may admit that you can, even 
your family physician may tell you that your physical 
organism, and needs, are so different from those of your 
sister that the same standard will not do for both sexes, 
Do not listen to this fallacy. You belong primarily to 
your nature and your mother, and they will both whisper 
to you that you were made to be good, and true, and pure. 
If you will listen to their message and teaching, you will 
be convinced that they are right, and you vnW have both 
wisdom and strength to be what they expect you to be, , 
and what you were made to be, a wholesome man or 
woman. 

We have discussed the self relation and tried to show 

you your duty, opportunity and possibilities, in making ' 

yourself a strong, well built, well trained organism, but " 

/ta one 13 to live unto himseVf alone; W TOwat bfc stTcmi^in ■ 

ivMtJon to others — this without bring, a t^mtjav^a^Oftet^ ! 

ajirude, or a meddler. Each youtb, musfc taVt^cia wtbi 

k »„„»^ J 
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I Way of creating Ha atmosphere and livitig his life, 
but no one need be party to a vulgar story, an immodest 
i^ferene?, or an obscene picture, vile book, or allusion. 
Wlien you find an improper book, throw it in the fire. 
W^hen you find one that helps you, circulate it. In this 
and other ways will this generation outgrow the feeling 
that the sex question ia apart from life, and something 
to be hidden and ashamed of; and will come to see it is an 
essential part of life, something to be proud of, and a 
thing to be held sweet and sacred. 

It is true a boy usually matures physically before he is 
ready in other ways to settle in a home of his own. He 
should hold himself in reserve. Let him keep on thinking 
that a home and a little child are the sweetest things in 
I the world, but until he can afford to assume the respon- 
[ sibihtiea of a family, he should not trifle with the sex part 
I of his nature. 

^H Study the sex question thoroughly in its wholeness 
^■and beauty, but do not dwell upon it nor get it out of 
■ proportion to other subjects. We do not expect any 
youth to undertake general reforms in this department, 
but we do expect him to live in a way that no reform will 
be necessary to his own ease. We expect him to help 
where he can. Society has become so blinded and blighted 
;in this matter that a strong reaction will be necessary, 
it will come as all evolution does, quietly, and without 
bugle call. It will &lso begin at home; that is, with the 
individual. 

This is an age of great concentration and combination, 
not only of material values, hut of mental, moral, and, 
we well believe of spiritual conditions, activities, and 
results. The rich man's 3on will not endure unless he be 
honorable and healthy in ethics, as well as in wealth. 
The laws of our higher nature are just as active and en- 
during as those of accumulation and distribution on the 
Dfxaterial plane. As an individual, do not shirk your 
responsibility, nor let the ideals and customs of the 
neighbore influence you too much. Keep your motives 
pure, your methods wise as possible, and result a wiH 
ca.riy themselves; they are not "yoii? ^es^ws^a^iM ^^s^'^^^t- 
method and motive are. Do uoi \ifc &fc'cfisMt?i.^n ''^ 

i i 
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specious reasotxing implied in "nothing succeeds like 
success," and "you must succeed at any coat." True 
success depends upon attaining the standards you mise; 
do not let the neighbors raise or cany your colors; do it 
yourself, for yourself. Never be discouraged; be philo- 
sophical, be exacting of self. Be active, keep your 
circulation good, live in much fresh air, physical, raentalj 
and spiritual. Nature is always at hand to help. Let 
her help you, then join with her to help others of your 
age and generation. Study the laws of your being, and if 
you obey them you will come to your bride, as you should 
be, as pure and inexperienced as you have a right to 
expect her to be. Then you will realize the poet's 
I prophecy: 
^K I ^ "To lead sweet lives in purest chastity, 
^H , 1 To love one maiden, only, cling to her, 
^H And worship her by years of noble deeds 

^^^^ Until they won her; for indeed I know 

^^^^1 Of no more subtle master under Heaven 
^^^^H Than, is the maiden passion for a maid. 
^^^H Not only to keep down the base in man, 
^^^^1 But teach high thought and amiable words 
^^^^1 And courtliness, and the desire of fame, 
^^^^1 And love of truth, and aU that makes a man.'' 

^ Ext 



THE FEMALE SEXUAL ORGANS 
AND ACCESSORY GLANDS. 



External — Vulva and mammary glands. 
Internal— Vagina, uterus, ovaries, and Fallopian tubes. 
The external sexual organs of the female are grouped 
under the term vulva (16), or pudendum, and include^ 
the mons veneris, the labia majora, the labia miuota, 
the clitoris, the vestibule, the meatus urinarius, the ori- 
fice of the vagina, the vulvo-va^nal glands, the forchettj 
the anterior and posterior commissures. 

The mons veneris (15) is a cushion of loose fatty tissue 
covered with hair resting wpoiv lldft \>Q»Twa ol "Owt \TtsiA. 
of the pelvis a,t that part called Va& a^m,^'*ti7^\?>^\K\^V^.'4^ 
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The border or Imir is abrupt at its upper edge, and below 
it divides to cover the external surfaces of the labia 
majora. The mona veneris itself divides at its lower 
part to fonn the two labia majora, the point of separation 
is called the anterior commissure of the vulva (20). 

The labia majora (1) are prolonged downward and 
around the cleft of the vulva, or pudendal cleft, to unite 
below it and form the posterior eommiBsure of the vulva 
(19). They are composed largely of fatty tissue like 
the mons veneris and externally are covered with tough 
skin and hair. The inner surface is covered with delicate 
skin and contains glands secreting a sebaceous substance 
like the smegnm of the male. 

The labia minora (2) are two emaU folds of delicate 
skin placed just inside the labia majora and parallel to 
them. At their upper end just below the mons veneris 
they unite to form a hood, or cover for the cMtoris, called 
the prepuce of the clitoris. On the outer side their skin 
becomes continuous with that of the labia majoraj and 
on the inner side with the mucous membrane of the vesti- 
bule and vagina. 

The clitoris (4) is similar in structure to the penis of the 
male excepting it contains no urethra. It is very Emallj 
and is hidden all but its glands or outer extremity by the 
labia minora which unite to form its prepuce. Like the 
penis it has a glans, body, root and suspensory ligament , 
the glans being the only visible portion. 

The vestibule (3) is the triangular space between the 
labia minora, having its base at the margin of the vaginal 
orifice and its apex at the clitoris. At about its center, 
between the chtoris and the vaginal opening, we find 
the meatus urinarius, or external end of the urinary canal 

The orifice of the vagina (9) is just below the vestibule, 
and it is sometimes partly closed by a thin membranous 
fold, called the hymen (17), The hymen may be lacking, 
or may completely cloee the vagina, preventing the 
menstrual discharge of blood, or it may be present to any 
degree between these extremes. 

The vuh'o vaginal glands atid tW\Y ^m^V^^ ^^t \t^. '0^<«. 
muscular tiEeue each side oi tW ■va©**. c>T&sifc- 
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The forchet (18) is a. email creBcentic fold of skin con- 
necting the labia majora, just in front of the posterior 
coraraissure. 

The internal organs are the vagina, uterus, two ovaiieSi 
two Fallopian tubes, and their supportiEg ligaments. 
The ovariee and Fallopian tubes are spoken of aa append- 
ages to the uterus. 

The vagina (S) is a muscular tube or canal, lined with 
mucous membrane, and extende from the vulva to the 
neck of the uterus. It lies just back of the urethra (5) 
and lower part of the bladder (6)^ and in front of the 

1^ rectum (7). 

^B The uterus, or womb (10) is a hollow organ with thick 

^" muscular wallSj projecting from the vagina into the pel- 
vis, occupying the space between the bladder (6), and 
the rectum (7). It la pear shaped and thinner from front 
to back than from side to side. It has three parts; a 
body, an isthmus, and a cervix, or neck. This organ is 

I held in place by means of ligamentis. 

^B From the sides of the upper part of the uterus the 

^" Fallopian tubes appear, connecting with the cavity of the 

r utema. 

The isthmus of the uterus lies just below the body, and 
it is the weakest part of the organ. The neck, or cer\ix, 
is the lowest part of the organ and extends into the vagina. 
The opening of the uterus into the vagina is the external 
03 (24), or mouth, and the upper end of the canal of the 
cervix where it enters the uterus is the internal os (23), 

I During pregnancy the walls of the uterus stretch until 

^m they are very thin as the organ enlarges to accommodate 

^H the growing foetus. 

^B The broad ligaments (21) are two double folds of peri- 

^P toneum, or lining membrane of the pelvis and abdomen; 
they extend from the edge of the uterus to the sides of the 

j pelvis, forming the main support of the uterus. Between 

the two layers of the broad ligaments at their upper 

edges are the Fallopian tubes (11), which extend outward 

ionsnl the s'Ides of the pelvis, terminating in a fringe hke, 

or £mbriated end thBiX opens into tlae a?t>AOTQiii&\ t-ax*.-^ 

Hear the ovaiieB, 
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The ovaries (12) are the essential sexual organs of the 
female. They are two oval shaped bodies about an inch 
and a half in length, three quarters of an inch in width 
and a third of an inch in thickness. There is one on each 
side of the uterus, behind and below the Fallopian tubes, 
in the posterior parta of the broad hgamenta. They are 
usually suspended by a small secondary fold, derived from 
the posterior surface of the broad ligaments, and are con- 
nected to the sides of the uterus by a hgament, the ovarian 
ligamentj and to the Fallopian tubes by one of the finger 
like processes of the fimbriated end. 

From the surfaces of the ovaries are cast off the ova 
which find their way into the open outer end of the Fallo- 
pian tubes, thence pass into the body of the uterus. 

The accessory glands of the female generative system 
are the breasts, or mammary glands. They are the 
smooth round prominences that make the busts of the 
female. They develop at puberty, enlarge during preg- 
nancy, and reach the highest development after child- 
birth and during lactation. After the nursing period is 
over they resume their usual size. 

They are composed of fatty glandular tissue, the ducts 
of which terminate at the nipple, which is a small conical 
elevation on the breast, darker than the skin of the breast 
and encircled by a still darker areola. The lUpple is 
composed of erectile tissue, tirailar to that found in the 
chtoris of the female or the penis of the male; it is covered 
with very sensitive skin. 
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THE MALE GENERATIVE ORGANS. 

(See Figure.) 

These are the testicles (12), the prostate gland (4), 
and the penis (6). 

The testicles coi respond to the ovaries in the female, 
and are the two oval bodies suspended just below the 
penis in a pouch of skin called the scrotum (18). They 
do not reach full developmenl \w\V\\ y^*^^^ i ^"^^ ^^^"^ 
function is to secrete a ttick, \*"ti!L\&V fci^^ csij\«^ ■t-ec&fe^ 
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which contains the essential agents of the male in repro- 
ducing life. 

Each testicle is Buspended by a separate cord, made up 
of blood vessels, nerves, muscle, and the vas deferens, 
or spermatic duct iteeJf (14). 

This duct which conveys the semen from the testicle, 
and whose analogue in the female is the Fallopian tube, 
is very long and tortuoiis in its couree. 

On leaving the testicle proper, it forms first a mass 
known as the epididymus (13), an elongated body com- 
posed of convolutions of the duct, lying cloee flgaint.t the 
testicle and partly surrounding it. Entering it at the 
upper end and leaving it at the lower end, the duct now 
takes a straight course and becoming what is known as 
the vas deferens it passes up and out of the scrotum to 
enter the abdcndnal cavity by way of the inguinal canal 
(17). 

This canal lies in the crease of the groin, one to the 
right and one to the left, and its puipose is to foim an 
indirect entrance to the abdomen. 

After the duct- enters the abdomen it passes to a point 
on the posterior external surface of the bladder (1), be- 
tw^een it and the rectum (3), where it unites with the neck 
of the ecniinal vesicle (15), or store bouse of the Femen. 
The seminal vesicles of the two sides lie close together, 
and after leaving them the ducts pass forward as the 
ejaculatory ducts (16) through the prostate gland (4), 
receiving from it the diluting prostatic fluid. From 
here it is but a short distance to where the ejeculatory 
ducts enter the urethral canal (2), and the penis then 
becomes a common conductor for either urine or semen. 

The penis (6), when in its flaccid state and its blood is 
circulating freely, is the teiminal part, of the urinary tract 
and its office is to conduct the urine frcm the body. When 
congested and erect it is the organ of copulation and 
becomes a conductor of the semen. 1 

The penis consists of three parts, the root, body and 

glans. It is looFely covered with skin which at the ante- 

/^or extremity makes a fold upon itself to become the pre- 

pi/ee^ orfore&hin (10) and serve as a cov(;™^qt -^TtiVt^i^Vii'o. 

-^or the glans (9)^ t/nderneath the ioieskm wti. Ti-«mci-iti\ia 
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febaccous glands secreting an odorous whitish substance 

lown as smegma. 

The body of the penis is made up of three cylindrical 

[bodies, lying aide by side, encased in a tough membranouB 

'sheath, the two corpora cavernosa or cavernous bodies 

(7), and the corpus spongiosum, or spongy body (8), 

through the latter of which passes the urinary channel (2). 

The cavernous and spongy bodies consist of strong 
fibrous envelopes, with numerous fibrous partitions, 
which contain erectile tissue in their meshes. Erectile 
tissue consists chiefly of veins which are so nurneroua 
and communicate with each other so freely as to present 
a cellular appearance. When the blood in these cells 
is circulating freely, the penia is flaccid. When by reason 
of the operation of the ncivous elements upon the muscu- 
lar fibres and muscles of the root, t he blood is retained in 
the veins of these plexuses, the penis is erect. 

The urinary channel, or urethra (2), begins at the 
bladder (1), and passing lengthwise through the corpufl 
spongiosum (8) and glans (9) ends externally in a vertical 
slit or opening known as the meatus (19). 

The urethra is divided into the external meatus at the 
neck of the bladder; the prostate portion as it passes 
through the substance of the prostate glandj and opening 
into it at this point are the mouths of the ejeculatory and 
prostate ducts; the membranous portion extending from 
the apex of the prostate gland forwanl to where it enters 
the bulb (20) or posterior end of the corpus spongiosum 
(8); and a spongy portion which extends throughout the 
length of the corpus spongiosum and its anterioi* extrem- 
ity or the glans; and terminates in the external meatus. 

The root of the penis is formed of the posterior ends 
of the two corpora cavernosa {7} which diverge and are 
attached to the internal surface of the pelvic bones (11), 

The prostate gland (4) is a firm muscuio-glandular 
body situated at the neck of the bladder and surrounding 
the first or prostatic portion of the urethra; behind it is 
in contact with the wall of the rectum. 

The muscular structure serves to prevent the flow of 
semen into the bladder and to pTOit^eVKX. OTOis^.'t^l^'csw!^ 
the iirctbm. 
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PROSTITUTION. 
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In the nmia we wish to place before you high ideals 
and the positive and good aspects of any subject, but that 
is not all which ia necessary for your welfare and safety; 
, because the world has not treated tliis subject in a w^ay 
to enlighten and direct boys and girls, even good ones, 
in the right way, it ia necessary to show them a point of 
view which otherwise would not need to be discussed here; 
that is, the negative and evil side of the sex question. 
It will not be long before you will be in the place of your 
parents. You must become all they are, and more. 
There are tlie problcma of this age that you must finish, 
and in addition, you must also solve those of your own 
age. 

Until veiy recently the aex question has been met on. 
the one hand witii cither prudery or painstaking reticence, 
or treated in tenns of exaggerated horror, as in the scare 
and quack literature. It still requires a great degree of 

I moral courage to discuss it with candor and the requi- 
eite plainoss. One thing can be assumed, namely, no one 
«ver fell into bad habits by reading a serious book on the 
subject. Stuait Mills says; 
"Tlie diseases of society can no more be checked, or 
healed than those of the body, without publicly speaking 
of them." To ignore or deny the wide prevalence of the 
evil, in a way often done, iseometimea honest ignorance, 
but is often aflfectation and even a form of hypocrisy and 
cant. While scientific discussion of the subject may not 
be meant for all the young, lest they form too poor a 
view of human nature, it is, in my judgment, imperative 
for parents and other educators, and youths. 

There are many disgusting and pathetic aspects to 
the subject. We will mention only those that are essen- 
tial for your understanding of the case. Pel haps you 
will think it does not belong to the high school age at all. 
There you are mistaken. In various ways it belongs to 
the individual of all ages and in all conditions. We have 
i^/7ed to show you that purity of sex. ideas and practices 
hegins at the icindergarten age, and e^eu\i\ We; 'n.wt^'sirj- 
T/ie/^ iV muoh ol this question to be cou^v^KeT&Cs. "vev \>e« 
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high school of oui time. How the subject is handled or 
ignored, or neglected by parents and teacheis, is not our 
business. We must give you what the school and othei 
centers do not. My faith in boys leads me to believe 
they aie the ones to take hold of this pioblem and turn 
the tide in the right direction. 

We have copies of books found passing around among 
the students at lunch time. Some of you tell me that 
most boys have an opportunity to read vile books during 
their high school couise, and that the teat of the gentle^ 
man is to refuse the second book having vulgar and 
obscene pictures, and lile reading matter. After inves- 
tigating this kind of literature we are convinced tliat 
boys need scientific facta, not perverted ideas of sex. We 
believe that there are groups of boys who never see these 
books, but that the books exist, we know. We have data 
from church, Sunday school, day school, juvenile court, 
industrial school, and penal institutions, all demanding 
preventive educational work. 

There are some problems that have been troubling the 
world for many centuries. One is as old as the law of 
Moses, which reads: "Thou shalt not commit adultery.'* 
That means there shall be no illegal sex intercourses. 
This is spoken of now as the "social evil," which means 
the same as mlvltery, A certain part of cities is called 
the "tenderloin district." The name comes from the 
shape of the district in New York, which is given over to 
the houses where depraved women live, who sell their 
sex virtue to beings of the opposite sex, sometimes called 
"fallen men. " The women are known by various names : 
"prostitutes," "immoral women," "women of the street," 
"fallen women," and frequently the French term "demi- 
monde," is used. 

There was an old belief that enforced chastity would 
result in disease, but that theory is past belief. No per- 
son of either sex ever believed sex transgression was ever 
justifiable in tlie sight of God, or man. Each man takes 
the risk and hopes he will be among the fortunate few to 
escape the consequences. The a.d, cmt^V^'^Nit'i^-^'a^s^'assx 
discontinued. 
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In different countries sex crime is handled in various 
ways. In some cities prostitutes are shut off by thero- 
eelveSj and are obliged to live there and observe certain 
laws of sanitation and prevention. The men who fre- 
quent these resorts are not named, classified, or restricted, 
except as nature has established the law of cause and 
effect, which is sure to punish a violation in one way or 
another. We speak elsewhere of the evil results — ^there 
are no good results of unlawful sex hfe. 

In Europe, as well as in America, nearly every known 
method has been made the object of expeiiment, from 
raoiai suasion down to licensing of the prostitute class, 
individually and collectively, in houses of legaUzed ill 
repute. In Vienna, cards are issued licensing them to 
ply their trade. In France and Gennany, hundreds of 
prostitutes are examined by appointed physicians; St.. 
Louis has tried the same measure. The general verdict is, 
prostitution is inci easing in spite of the strictest regu- 
lation. In nearly all the European countries the regu- 
lation \a.w& are being repealed as not only useless, but 
absolutely dotrimental to the cause. Begistmtion died 
a stonny death four years after it was adopted. In 
certain cities the world over, Rome the first notable 
example, the attempt was made to confine this class of 
undesirable citizens to one locality. This always failed. 
"When it partially succeeds, the restriction is voluntary; 
never when enforced by law, because such enforcement 
is beyond human power. The attempts of the past are 
signal failures. There are plenty of facts and figures to 
prove this beyond doubt. This does not prove that the 
future will be a failute. Doubtless the world is giowing 
better, but not on sex lines; there is more sex disease 
and perversion today than ever before. Society is satu- 
rated with it, all through theWestcni world, and the Orient. 
No doubt officials in various departments have tried to 
control this pestilence, but they have never tried to exter- 

I minate it; they hang their heads and say: "The sex instinct 
ifl deep rooted in human natuie." This is but begging 
tAe questioi}. 
Chastity is a comparatively modern \\\\.ue, ^^^H'^Xs*. 

part/aJJy accepted. Even as idea\, it \& t\Q^. ■uj:\v(iT^is&? 
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SKimired, being considered mainly as a feminine distiuc- 
ion. There is a marked movement upward toward a 
higher standard of masculine chastity. Men there have 
always been, to oppose inadequately this crime, but of 
course the majority of men have at least condoned it, 
else it had not obtained. It is a crime; let us no longer 
call it an evil; let it be named the social crime, which is as 
old as the law of Moses: "Thou shall not commit adult er3\ " 
Women and children have free-bom physical and moral 
rightsj and the right to demand them. We are but rear- 
ranging a battlefield centuries old, but if the crim^e is old, 
the young soldier k young, and new and brave. 

More sickness and disease comes into the world by 
misuse of the sex power than in any other way. Misery 
to the individual offender, and through him to other 
individuals, and to society as a whole. 

There are three conditions which are most frequent in 
connection T,vith harlotry: Gonorrhea, syphilis, and ille- 
gitimate parenthood. The first two are more contagious 
and wide spread than tuberculosis. We have spoken 
elsewhere of the nature of these diseases. 

It is a great embarrassment for a high minded mother 
to explain to her pure minded children, that the laws 
of our country assume the need of illicit sex life between, 
some men and women; on that basis, the city assumes 
that this evil will exist in spite of all attempts to suppress 
it, and that being the case, it is better to control and 
reastrict it, than it would be to try to suppress it and fail. 
If this is a true and just premise, which we do not accept 
as such, it is necessary to state here a few facts as we find 
them, that you may understand the problem and your 
present and future responsibility in the matter. 

The nature of this social evil is based on the primal 
law of race preservation, which comes next, in importance 
and intensity to self preservation. A hungiy man' is 
excused for stealing, on the ground that extreme hunger 
violates an essential law of his being. ^ Some regard the 
Bex indulgence as a necessity for physical health, and in 
order to satisfy the law of their physical being, they vio- 
late other higher laws in ordeT \t> s?l\M^ ^ Ws^x K-jisv 
Just here is the point oi dcpaTluic- Xwi.>i<;ii'^'«^''^^ "^^'^j 
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that social purity can and mitst obtain. Nature will still 
^■Kuard race preservation. 

^tr "Let me say to you as a physician, voicing the consensus 
^^of medical opinion, that there never existed a man who 
could not live a healthy, active existence, T^ith no sexual 
intercourse whatsoever." This is true, and this is impor- 
^^ tant. It is a common story among young men, that, after 
H|ik certain age, a man requires sexual satisfaction, if he is 
^fro preserve vigor of mind and body. It might be well 
to note a large class of Catholic priests, and other clergy- 
men, who have never married. Certainly most have lived 
pure lives. 

A leading authority asks: "Is prostitution a necessary 
Institution? The only poasible advantage would be the 
physical gain. No man or woman has ever been bene- 
fitted physically, mentally or morally by illicit sex in- 
dulgence, while thousands upon thousands have been 
ruined by it." 

This 19 perhaps enough to get the subject before us for 

discu3sion. Assume these statements to be facts — what 

shall the individual boy and girl do to prevent these une- 

volved and degraded conditions. While our industrial 

and material conditions have been evolved rapidly and 

extensively, we are in the "dark ages" of the sex question. 

Some one says the great problems before our children are, 

"The industrial problem," and the "Woman question." 

The industrial question is taking care of itself; what ought 

the individual youth do in regard to this other matter? 

It is time for our sons and daughteis to make good the 

ideals their mothers have for them, and for which a good 

^L mother's life is given. The first thing is "know thyself." 

^P You have had a thorough course in anatomy, and hy- 

giene, but in both subjects the course stopped before it 

reached the vital point. In another chaptei I give you 

this knowledge, also the laws of health, so far as known, 

^_ of the sex organs, and their fimctions. 

^P "When you boys come into the power of your manhood, 

^^ you Tvill treat prostitution as a crime. You will unite as 

tAf brave citizens of New Orleans did, to exterminate 

yellow fever. When this evil '\% Teg,atde4 aa »k. cTC^eiVBa 

^e^t methods of suppressing it \dU be tcNG&Yti^. 
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first thing to be done, is for every citiaeji, old and 
foung, to look this matter in the face, no longer to hide 
his head. Sex is a God-given power, and should be 
treated as such. It is sa-cred, not secret or profane. The 
mental attitude of society must change before there ^\■ill 
be any perceptible change. The mental process leads 
the physical. There is usually no sudden falling from 
virtue, but a gradual leading into captivity every thought. 
Theie should be a large concentration of the social pur- 
pose, as the social purpose concerns all peisons, so all 
persons are the accredited agents of the social purpose. 
"If every one would see to hiis own reformation, 

^How very easily we could refonn the Nation. 
God for thee has done his part ^ do thine." 



FINAL CHAPTER. 




If you boys have read this book thoioughly, you have 
a good idea of your personal obligations to youreelf and 
your school. In our final chapter let us consider your 
continued obligations to your own home and to society, 
and to your spiritual ideals and giowth. 

If some adults advise you that the matter of this chap- 
ter is premature and you need not trouble your head about 
it, do not accept that statement, but re-read it and realize 
that w^e mothers believe in the great immediate possibili- 
ties of boys. A man's Ufe depends upon the boy's life 
and ideals, therefore nothing is too good for a boy. We 
have given you the very best that has been written on 
the subject; if some parts of our work seems too advanced 
foi you, tieat it as you are required to treat higher mathe- 
matics, and other subjects; keep studying it until you do 
understand it. 

When the mothers of this country banded together to 
work for the best interests of the children, it was an im- 
portant step. It meant something vital. While the Moth- 
er's Congress is in its infancy, it is growia^ stea^dilTj ii.^d 
consistently along logical lines, atii ^'^ TisxA<wis^-'i*Ss^ ^"^^ 
much lor the development atid \.mm\R.^ ^^ "^^ ^«Ss.^s3 
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^^of the nation. Do you boys remember your first obliga- 
^tion is to your own mother, then to all motherhood 
wherever you meet it. 

"Life today represents many ^dtal and perplexing 
problems which concern the individual, the family, and 
society at large. Many of the most important and diffi- 
^^cult quesjtions are related directly or indirectly to the 
^Bhome, the most fundamental and essential of human 
^^ institutions. For any satisfactory solution of these 
questions it is necessary to have a philosophy of life and 
conduct comprehensive enough to include all of the values 
and interests affected in any way by the life and efifort of 
human beings who should be engaged in a conscious 
struggle, not for mere existence, but for fulness of life 
through attainment of the b^. 

It is important to have theories and ideals for the con- 
duct of life; otherwise, one ia likely to become careless 
and indifferent, ia'rtead of holding himself to the best that 
he can realize for himself and others. This h not foolish, 
but practical and necessary^ and it is what the best peo- 
ple of this age expect of the boys and girls who are soon 
to be men and women. A reliable author saya: 

Our ideals and motives are today confused, and be- 
tween influence of nature and the temptations of civiliza- 
^m tion human creatures are sadly bewildered. In the proc- 
^B e^3 of evolution, instinct as a sure guide for action has 
" been deteriorating, and, to control and largely take the 
place of it, reason is developing by a gradual and halting 
process. 
I Man of the present is too largely selfish. Family life 

^B of today, like the individual and the larger life of society, 
^" concerns itself for the most pait with the interests of the 
present. These immediate interests and personal values, 
family and social, as well as the material and commercial, 
ale freqtiently opposed to the more peimanent interests 
of the future. Selfishness is the greatest error and sio of 
the world and perhaps the chief obstacle to progress. If 
seMshness he the greatest sin it may be said that self- 
mcriSce, in the tiuest sense, is the gieaite.^ -vdttMe,. Ben- 
M^iin Kidd states in his Western Cm\aza.'L\ci^-."T:\i^\i3^ 
J^" of human cfnJJzation mu^ presetii \tae\l Vo -a^siaTiR 
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in the future as being primarily the history of the evolution 
in the human mind of the sanction for sacrifice." Self 
control and self-sacrifice in the sex life may be the next 
step in the evolution of the race. 

When human beings and famihea rationally subordinate 
their own interests as perfectly to the welfare of future 
generations as do animals under the control of instinct, 
the world will have a more enduring type of family life 
than exists at present. This can only be accomplished 
by the development of controlling ideak wliich are sup- 
pori^ed not only by reason and intelligence, but by ethical 
impulse and religious motive. This larger altruism which 
protects the permanent interests of the future against 
the more temporary values of the present must be of the 
heart, as much as of the head. 

Biologically and socially, as has been already intimated, 
the family is the most important of human institutions. 
It has to do with the beginnings of that on which the whole 
fabric of society depends, i. e., the child, its birt-h, nurture, 
and early training. Vitally important then are the in- 
fluences which this principle of living for posterity may 
have on family ideals, Some of these are, of course, 
being realized to some extent, both consciously and un- 
consciously. 

It is apparent, with very little studyj that while the 
animal lives a healthy, vigorous life in nature, human 
beings in general have not learned to keep as healthy and 
robust in civihzation. To a reasonable degree, at least, 
nothing can be of more importance to the individual and 
the family than this study of personal life and health. 
Home economics should emphasize more the study of 
personal hygiene, the increase of physical and organic 
power. This means something more than the effect on 
the body of a sanitary, beautiful home em^ronnient ; of 
the best food and perfect housekeeping; it has to do with 
the philosophy and habits of life, of self-actiiitj'^j the 
development of an organism and personality which can 
make the fullest use of one's surroundings. Health should 
be the keynote of the home and of the school, and the child 
will not receive adequate at.lenXAQTfli, ie*)cv<Kt \^x*Om&, ^x^iSi- 
otber respects till the ^omft Sa mV.^x^e^'c^^^ \^t-t^^^^^ 
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all the work of the school, and the school is helpfully con- 
cerned with the life of t he child at home. In this matter of 
health, home and school may find a first and common in- 
terest, and as has been indicated, the work of the two 
should not be separated. Education^ as Henderson mys, 
should take account of twenty-four hours each day, but, 
as has been sugge-stedj the child m not to be educated 
Bimply for his own culture, wage earning capacity, or share 
in social life, but for cosmic purposes, This larger thought 
would not change perhaps in any striking way the meth- 
ods of our best modem education, but it would give a 
more dofinite motive, inspiration and sanction for certain 
phases of it, which do not as yet receive adequate attention. 
There should be more study of life and the world of living 
tilings; of man's place in nature; more study of human 
life, of its nature, origin and development. There should 
be through this study a larger racial and human con- 
sciousness on the part of young men and women, even of 
boys and girls. There is here the possibility of a rever- 
ence for life and its responsibilities which may steady 
and iuf^pire in a wholesome way even the youth. 

Such ideas may seem to many theoretic and hazy, but 
there are today individuals and families who are suc- 
cessful and happy in the consciousness of the fulness of 
life through this relation to all life. Men and women may 
be imbued with the thought that salvation should include, 
not so much or primarily the idea of present or future 
well being for ourselves, but rather the saving and pro- 
tecting the best interests of the lives of othere, those living 
now and those to come after. This scheme of salvation 
will not neglect the spiritual if the temporal and moral are 
given their proper place in relation to the pemianent and 
infinite. 

In each human being there is a spark of the Divine 
which makes the individual a part of all life and all Divin- 
ity, To recognize and train this higher part of the hunaan 
organism is the basic purpose of this life, and possibly of 
that which is to come; the Kingdom of Heaven is in uis, 
sad Mroiimi us. Boys, our parting woTd is", Ckmlrol the 
jfAysicBJ nature, and develop the apmtMa\. 
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1. 


Labia Majr>ra. 


2. 


Labia Miflom. 


3. 


VeslilHTle, 


4. 


Clitoris. 


a. 


Crethfa. 


6. 


Bladder 


7„ 


Recttsm. 


S. 


Anus, 


if 


Vagina, 


' 


'- ierus. or Wtjmb. 


' 


\ilfopian Tube, 


o 


larr 



13 , Perineum. 

14 , Sv-miJhysis uf Pelvic Booed, or 

Pubea, 

1 5 . Moris V^ueris. 

16. Vuh-a, or External Genitals. 

17. H^TDMl. 

15, Forchette. 

19 . Pqsleriijr Commissure, 

20. Anterior Cammissme. 

21 . BroaJ Lif^ramcnt. 

22 . RiiuuA V.i^a.i'Cifn.t, 

23 . IntOTT^aX CH. 
2 4 . TLxttrnaV O* 
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